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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Secretary Densy’s apologia pro oleo suo, directed to a 
group of his fellow-citizens in Michigan who expressed 
confidence in his good intentions, is sadly unconvincing. 
Mr. Denby cloaks the oil-leases in patriotism. 
represented to him that the oil was being drained away 
by wells located outside the reservations, and he asserts 
that by the expedient of turning over to Messrs. 
Sinclair and Doheny a billion dollars worth of na- 
tional property he “prevented the further loss of 
millions of dollars worth of oil.’ Inasmuch as under 
this arrangement the Government was to secure only 
ten per cent of the oil, and against this it. was to be 
charged for the erection of storage-plants and such other 
improvements as the oil-men considered necessary, Mr. 
Denby’s method of patriotic conservation seems grotesque. 
It appears odd, moreover, that in his public statement he 
should pose as something of an expert about the oil- 
leases. In his testimony before the Senate Committee he 
intimated that he signed the leases as a matter of routine, 
and he admitted that he had no idea how much oil the 
navy was to get as a result of the contracts. It is now 
reported from Washington that Mr. Coolidge, who at first 
stood staunchly by Mr. Denby, has belatedly changed his 
mind and is anxious to attempt to save his political future 
by casting into the discard not only the Secretary of the 
Navy, but Mr. Daugherty and young Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt as well. It seems a bit superfluous to start house- 
cleaning while the house is burning down. 


Tue Lonpon Times, after surveying the American scene, 
has benevolently suggested that after all the secret cor- 
ruption attached to the oil-leases has been dragged to light, 
an investigation of the political scandals arising from the 
bootlegging-industry would be in order. “That would be 
something on a really big scale,” remarks the Times, with 
a shrewder appreciation of values in American politics than 
- we commonly find in foreign editors. We have little hope 
that the enormous revenues dumped into the party- 
machines through the disestablishment of the drink-traffic 
will ever be revealed. Too many powerful beneficiaries 
‘in both political houses would move heaven and earth to 
block or pervert a real investigation, and too many de- 
 luded sentimentalists would co-operate with them. Yet 


It was 


political scandals are like’ boils; they seldom come singly. 
The oil-revelations have brought official place-holders 
under strong popular suspicion, and have created bitter 
enmities in the political ranks, If some reckless and dis- 
gruntled patriot feels impelled to raise the lid, be it only 
a little, on the relations of politics and the bootlegging 
tribe, our guess is that the American people will see such 
a scurrying for cover on the part of the Democratic and 
Republican tax-eaters that the number of deserted swivel- 
chairs between Capitol Hill and Eighteenth Street could 
be computed only by an adding machine. 


Mr. Coo.ipeGz, in his address to Congress on 6 Decem- 
ber, proclaimed that “we want no more competitive arma- 
ments,” but he nevertheless reminded Congress that “a 
people who neglect their national defence are putting in 
jeopardy their national honour.’ A reading of the re- 
ported remarks of Colonel Walsh, Chief of the New York 
Ordnance District, at a dinner in this city on 5 February, 
suggests that our national honour is not in the way of 
being imperilled. Some of “the new engines of warfare 
designed by the Ordnance Department,” as described by 
Colonel Walsh, include a 4000-pound aerial bomb, contain- 
ing 2000 pounds of explosives, and “capable of making 
craters 150 feet in diameter and fifty-seven feet deep”; a 
caterpillar-tractor that can make thirty miles an hour on 
a forty-five degree grade, and go through water up to the 
driver’s chin; a gun that will shoot nearly five miles far- 
ther than the best French gun used in the world-war; and 
so forth and so on. The Assistant Secretary of War, 
Colonel Davis, added some encouraging remarks about the 
progress that was being made in the mobilization of in- 
dustry, and indicated as the final goal a condition under 
which, “wpon the receipt of a telegram from his office, 
every manufacturer who is to do war-work would go to 
his safe, take out his production-schedules, plans, specifi- 
cations and contracts, and immediately begin to work as 
previously arranged.” As a non-competitive and non- 
provocative policy, what is going on seems to us quite 
perfect, entirely in line with the peace-loving spirit which 
has made the name of America to be so highly reverenced 
among the nations. 


MEANTIME, the United States continues to profess its deep 
concern over the traffic in arms, and its earnest desire to 
see the traffic regulated and even curbed. The American 
Minister to Switzerland, Mr. Grew, has been attending 
the sessions of a commission of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, on this subject, as an “unofficial observer,” of 
course, but under orders from Washington. We have not 
observed that he has felt called upon to explain to the 
commission why the Coolidge Administration suddenly de- 
cided to sell rifles and other equipment to President 
Obregon, and rushed the business through so that Con- 
gress could not interfere; but since the United States 
claims a kind of divine protectorate over this hemisphere, 
what it does is presumably no business of the League, and 
Mr. Grew, as a strictly unofficial person, naturally can not 
be ‘interrogated. The refusal of the American Govern- 
ment to entangle itself in the meshes of the convention of 
St. Germain is commendable enough, but there still remain 
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the manufacture and sale of arms as inciting causes of 
war, and to the removal of that provocation the United 
States is contributing nothing whatever. 


Tue release of Mahatma Gandhi, leader of the non- 
cooperation forces in India, who was sentenced to six 
years imprisonment, is the first conspicuous act of Mr. 
MacDonald’s new Secretary for India. Probably it would 
be premature to hail this act of common justice as a de- 
parture in colonial policy, for the new Labour Govern- 
ment has been too greatly taken up with other affairs to 
turn its mind to the difficult situation in India and Egypt, 
where opponents of the British Administration have 
apparently gained the upper hand in the colonial assem- 
blies. None the less it is an encouraging indication that 
the new Government in London will at least try the plan 
of making broad concessions to the disaffected elements 
rather than call out the Black-and-tans and repeat Mr. 
Lloyd George’s sanguinary performance in Ireland. 
Gandhi is apparently a more relentless opponent of the 
British Administration than is Zaghloul in Egypt. It is 
possible under the circumstances that even a Labour Goy- 
ernment would not be disinclined to cultivate dissensions 
in the non-codperation movement by promoting differences 
between Gandhi and some of his less intransigent fol- 
lowers who have held the reins while he lay in jail. To 
set Gandhi free was a decently humane act; it was also 
justified by the most highly practical of imperialist 
considerations. 


Mr. Henry MorcentHau, like the whole-souled and pub- 
lic-spirited citizen that he is, seems to be doing in Greece 
all that was expected of him, and then some. Nominally, 
Mr. Morgenthau is in Greece as the head of a commission 
appointed by the League of Nations to supervise the ex- 
penditure of a large loan for the relief of Greek refugees. 
As it happens, however, the loan was advanced, pending 
subscriptions from other sources, by the Bank of England; 
and when the Venizelists and Republicans in the National 
Assembly worked themselves into a deadlock over the best 
method of getting rid of the present royal house, Mr. 
Morgenthau obligingly communicated with the Bank to 
learn which side of the quarrel the British Government 
would espouse. The result of the inquiry, which Mr. 
Morgenthau is reported to have laid before the warring 
parties, was a cautious statement that Great Britain would 
not object to the Republican plan of deposing the Glticks- 
burg dynasty, “provided this should result in political 
stability.” We seem to remember that one of Mr. Hoover’s 
food-relief agents in Hungary, towards the close of the 
war, took a prominent part in overthrowing the Bela Kun 
Government. As a means of exercising political influence, 
relief-work almost anywhere in Europe seems to be a close 
second to bootlegging anywhere in America. 


THE most significant change apparent in the new Russian 
Cabinet is the selection of the strenuous Mr. Dzerzhinsky 
for the supremely important post of Chief of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy. Mr. Dzerzhinsky built up 
the Cheka, or secret police, that interesting and useful 
organization, raised it to an appalling degree of efficiency, 
and, when conditions changed and the necessity that called 
it forth was passing, he managed, to every one’s surprise, 
to subdue the creature which he had made such a ter- 
rible power in the land. Next he was placed in control 
of the railways, and in a few months they were trans- 
formed from a condition of hapless rust and disrepair to 
a state of efficiency unusual on the continent of Europe. 
If he were an American, Dzerzhinsky would be hailed as 
‘fa miracle man.” In Russia'they seem to take a less hero- 
worshipful view of individual competence. 


Mr. DzrerzHInsky, in his new post, becomes chief execu- 
tive of the State industries, and for the tasks confront- 
ing him he will need all the miracles he can command. 
According to Communist figures quoted by Mr. Walter 
Duranty in the New York Times, the State industries were 
run last year at a loss of between 250 million and 4oo mil- 
lion gold roubles, while private industries made a net 
profit of from 100 million to 150 million roubles. This 
is a dismal showing for State socialism. At this distance 
one can only conjecture to what extent the failure of the 
State enterprises to reach a pay-as-you-go basis was due 
to organic causes inherent in bureaucratic control, and 
to what extent it was merely the result of unusual condi- 
tions, such as worn-out machinery, dearth of materials, 
lack of capital and insufficiency of skilled personnel. Mr. 
Dzerzhinsky’s efforts will doubtless reveal where the 
trouble lies. To judge by his record with the railways, 
he seems to be an industrial organizer of rare energy and 
ability; but it must be noted that while he succeeded in 
rehabilitating the transportation-service, the roads are still 
run at a substantial loss to the State. In his new post 
Mr. Dzerzhinsky’s task is primarily the prosaic and 
tedious one of bringing the State enterprises to the point 
where they are no longer an economic burden on the 
people. If he fails, it would seem inevitable that State 
socialism in Russia must be reduced to the management 
of a few primary public utilities. 


Ir is intimated in dispatches from London that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s Government is likely to enjoy a longer life than 
at first seemed probable. This is partly due to the fact 
that Mr. MacDonald has already shown that he possesses 
much greater resources in intellectual power and diplo- 
matic skill than any of his recent predecessors representing 
the two rival parties. When only a few days in office he 
achieved something of a miracle in forcing M. Poincaré 
to treat him as an equal, in contrast to the cold contempt 
with which the French politician was wont to rebuff Lord 
Curzon and his chief. Next Mr. MacDonald solved the 
Russian difficulty, and did a neat stroke for British busi- 
ness men and investors, by the simple and obvious method 
of extending unconditional recognition to the Russian 
Government. 


As a matter of dull fact, however, the indicated extension 
of Mr. MacDonald’s lease on No. 10 Downing Street is 
the result of the second thought of Mr. Asquith. A gen- 
eral election is a sword of Damocles which more seriously 
menaces Mr. Asquith’s head than Mr. MacDonald’s, for 
while the Labour party probably and at worst would be 
relegated back to the rdle of His Majesty’s loyal Opposi- 
tion, it is possible that the Liberal party might be dis- 
possessed even from its present balancing-point on the 
political teeter-board. Under the circumstances it is not 
remarkable if Mr. Asquith has decided to let well enough 
alone for a time. At present, by holding the power of life 
and death over the Labour Government, he enjoys a dic- 
tatorial position of sorts. The neatest analysis we have 
seen of Mr. Asquith’s position and his state of mind comes 
from the observant editor of the Irish Statesman. “He 
believes,” says the editor, “he would have the privilege of 
dictating what might or might not be done, without the 
burden of administration. The Labour party would oc- 
cupy the same position that labour has in industry. It 
would do all the work, while others would do the dictat- 
ings). An old and experienced politician, Mr. 
Asquith would enjoy the substance of power without being 
exhausted by the actual labours of office, a charming 
position for an elderly man who has held the highest offices 
in the past, has been captain of the crew, and who is now 
inclined to attempt a sort of wireless steering of the ship 
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of State from an unofficial shore.” However, as the editor 
of the Statesman remarks, such delicate experiments in 
political science are likely to fail. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that Mr. MacDonald is probably a cleverer as 
well as a more vigorous person than Mr. Asquith, and that 
he too sees the portentous weapon hanging over Mr. 
Asquith’s head. 


Some of our readers may have noticed a dispatch from 
Vienna, printed in the financial section of the New York 
Times a few days ago, regarding the state of the Austrian 
budget. According to this dispatch, Austria seems likely 
to balance its budget by the end of the year, or at most will 
have only a small deficit to carry over into 1925. There 
still remains the question, however, the writer adds, 
“whether the economic life of Austria can support for any 
great length of time the heavy load of taxation through 
which the Government succeeded in reducing the deficit. 

The strain of taxation on individuals and com- 
panies has been very heavy; in fact much heavier than the 
League of Nations Financial Committee had foreseen.” 
Anyone who can put two and two together can now see 
through a situation which has been widely represented as 
a triumph of finance. First, strip away from Austria most 
of its natural resources; then charge against it a mountain 
of debt; then saddle it with an international loan, admin- 
istered by outside functionaries for whom Austria pays; 
then pile on taxes until the country gasps for breath; then 
parade a balance-sheet under which deficit and debtor alike 
have all but disappeared. One wonders whether, with the 
example of Austria before it, Mr. Dawes’s committee of ex- 
perts will recommend a similar strangulation for Germany. 


For nearly two months alarmist reports have been coming 
from Chile, where a political quarrel between President 
Alessandri and the Senate has apparently threatened to 
precipitate a civil war. The story of the quarrel is in 
the main the old one of a struggle between a progressive 
President and a reactionary Senate, mixed with a liberal 
playing of politics on both sides. The enactment of an 
income-tax law, the improvement of public education, the 
resignation of one Cabinet and the formation of another, 
the massing of troops at or near the capital, the threatened 
postponement of elections regularly scheduled for March, 
and sharp differences of opinion regarding the possibility 
or desirability of amending the Constitution, are among 
the outstanding elements of a controversy which has set 
the country by the ears and let loose wild talk about im- 
pending bloodshed and revolution. Common sense is now 
reported to have prevailed, however, a compromise hav- 
ing been reached under which President Alessandri 
obtains most of the reforms that he desires. The 
settlement should be both a gratification and a rebuke 
to President Alessandri, whose staunch support of 
arbitration in the Tacna-Arica boundary-dispute with 
Peru has not prevented him from being a pugnacious po- 
litical warrior where his own programme and that of 
the Senate came into collision. 


Tue trouble in Mexico seems to be by way of clearing up, 
and indeed it is high time. The picture presented by the 
press, of the Mexican soldiers in their odds and ends of 
uniform, with their blanketed women and children troop- 
ing along for company, has impressed us very much with 
the pathetic character of this whole miserable business. 
The thoroughly militarized soldier of the modern army 
seems somewhat to lose his identity in the mass; but these 
Mexicans, half of them in overalls, are just the people that 
we used to see hoeing corn in their straggly fields, or 
sitting on the ground in front of their ’dobe huts of an 
evening, singing “La Paloma” to the stars. That some of 


these engaging people have been fooled or forced into fight- 
ing for de la Huerta, is enough to make one doubt the 
power or the good will of Providence. : The defeat of 
the rebel forces seems to us to be all to the advantage 
of these very forces, except for the chiefs, who will 
know well enough how to take care of themselves. In- 
deed, it appears that de la Huerta and his lieutenants had 
their goods stowed on shipboard a week before the capture 
of Vera Cruz, and sailed away for parts unknown, leav- 
ing their ragged partisans to look out for themselves. 


SourH of the eastern Mediterranean, in a region popu- 
lated on a scale of less than two to a square mile by 
Nubian nomads who depend for water upon the accumu- 
lations that gather in scattered rock-pits, there is an un- 
determined boundary, in the delineation of which two great 
Powers are concerned. A part of this region has only 
now been traversed by its first explorer, the Egyptian 
Hassarein Bey, who found that the rigours of the journey 
were too much even for some of his camels. Neverthe- 
less this desert is considered worth arguing about, and the 
respective claims of Italy and Great Britain are yet to 
be adjusted. Around on the east coast of Africa, where 
the British have made such handsome gains at the ex- 
pense of Germany, the Italians are claiming still further 
compensations, under the terms of the secret treaties which 
brought them into the war. The Italian Government has 
recently come to an understanding with France in the 
matter of the southern boundary of Lybia, and is now 
desirous of rounding out the frontier of Somaliland by 
annexing a slice of the British colony of Kenya. The 
late comer in this game of imperialism occupies a notori- 
ously difficult position (as the Italians might learn from 
Germany), but the game is still being played in the same 
old style as of yore. 


We have heard it said many times that in the smaller 
cities and towns of this country the legitimate theatre is 
a disappearing institution, but we have never seen the 
case stated quite so forcefully as it was by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, the executive chairman of the Producing Mana- 
gers’ Association, in an interview recently reported in the 
New York World. According to Mr. Thomas, the number 
of theatres in this country devoted to the spoken drama 
has decreased during the last three years from 1200 to 
400, while the number of cities and towns having one or 
more houses of this type has fallen off from 800 to 200. 
In other words, the legitimate theatre has been deprived 
of two-thirds of its playhouses, and is banished from 
three-fourths of the communities it formerly served; all 
since 1920. As we see it, the motion-picture people have 
thus far done very little to make good this loss. In fact, 
the only source of encouragement in the situation is the 
multiplication of our little theatres, of which there are 
now about 500 in the country at large. The best that 
we may hope for the future is that a number of our little- 
theatre enthusiasts will eventually leave off toying with 
trivialities, as so many of them have hitherto been content 
to do, and devote themselves seriously and professionally 
to the development of genuine repertoire-companies. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


MR. MOREL’S PROPOSALS. 


In this issue Mr. E. D. Morel brings to an end his 
appeal for closer co-operation between his nation and 
ours, with several definite proposals. Each and every 
one of them is eminently fair, reasonable and desirable. 
Great Britain could well afford to make all the con- 
cessions that Mr. Morel enumerates; in fact, she can 
very little afford not to make them. Still less can 
France afford to withhold those that Mr. Morel sug- 
gests. Since Mr. Morel is writing for Americans, he 
gracefully refrains from suggesting any concessions 
from America; and we may therefore avail ourselves 
of the open opportunity by putting forward the pro- 
posal to cancel the war-debts. Our English friends 
would probably regard this as a fair quid pro quo on 
America’s part, and likely to help along the feeling of 
general good will and friendliness that everybody re- 
gards as so desirable but that nobody seems to know 
just how to kindle. It has been the view of this paper 
from the beginning, for reasons both practical and 
sentimental—reasons which we have too often stated 
to risk repeating them here—that the United States 
can not afford to have these debts paid, and should 
boldly charge them off to the account of experience, 
meanwhile using their bargaining-power for what it is 
worth in the cause of peace. 

So far, so good. What Mr. Morel does ask of 
America, however, is collaboration with England in 
creating “an effective international mechanism directed 
not only to preventing the outbreak of war .. . but to 
adjudicating upon international disputes which may 
threaten, if unremedied, to lead to war.” Mr. Morel is 
candid about the League of Nations; he tells the pre- 
cise truth about it, which is refreshing. He seems to 
think it possible, however, to revamp the League into 
some kind of serviceability for his purpose, or else to 
supplant it by another organization that shall work bet- 
ter and be less obnoxious. Here we can not follow 
Mr. Morel; we can not even understand the direction 
of his mind. We are all for the concessions that he 
enumerates ; they represent sound common sense. Still 
more are we for meeting these concessions or sacrifices, 
if anyone prefer to call them so, by straight out-and- 
out cancellation of the debts owed to America by Eu- 
rope. All this would be simply good business, and every- 
body would be better off for it all round. We can con- 
ceive of a British Government, and by an incalculable 
effort of the imagination we can almost conceive of 
some future Government at Washington, endowed with 
a self-interest sufficiently enlightened to perceive this 
and to act accordingly. Already, indeed, the new British 
Government has dealt with two provisions of Mr. 
Morel’s agenda; it has granted de jure recognition to 
the Russian Government, and it has made a sort of 
motion that perhaps might be taken to intimate a 
“further step on the road to Indian home rule.” It is 
no disparagement to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, how- 
ever, or to Mr. Morel, to say that we have not the 
faintest notion in the world that their Government was 
animated by any idealism in taking these steps. Far 
from it! we do not believe anything of the kind. The 
way of enlightened self-interest towards Russia and 
India happened temporarily to coincide with the way 
of idealism, as was shown by the behaviour of the 
pound sterling—that is all. We can imagine a similar 
coincidence with respect to every one of Mr. Morel’s 
proposals; but we can not see it in reference to the 
Anglo-American political association that he describes. 
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In our view, such an association would be about the 
worst thing that could happen to the world. Mr. 
Morel is a liberal, and he has the liberal’s inveterate 
and inexplicable belief that a Government can, and 


under certain circumstances conceivably may, do some- 


thing good and right just because it is good and right. 
The fact that such a thing never yet took place—as 
John Bright, the shining light of British liberalism, 
acknowledged and lamented—and that the whole theory 
and nature of political government is against the pos- 
sibility of such a thing ever taking place, does not 
affect the liberal’s naive faith. With all our respect 
and admiration for Mr. Morel, we may speak of him 
here—surely, we hope, without offence—somewhat in 
the spirit of Professor Porson’s lines on the German 
classicist, Herrmann: 


The Germans in Greek 

Are sadly to seek: 

Not five in five-score, 

But ninety-five more. 

All, save only Herrmann— 
And Herrmann’s a German. 


Mr. Morel is one of the most experienced men in Eu- 
rope; he probably has personal acquaintance with every 
Government between the Atlantic and the Asian fron- 
tier. No one was better informed about the iniquities 
of his own Government or exposed them more un- 
sparingly. Yet he believes, apparently, that the 
“mountebanks and scoundrels who rule 110 million 
free and brave people,” to quote Mr. H. L. Mencken’s 
excellent words, could have any other than an elec- 
tioneering interest in such considerations as he brings 
forward! Surely some American metropolitan news- 
papers reach London; let Mr. Morel read them, and 
then imagine, if he can, an “effective international 
mechanism of peace” set up by such sheer swinish ras- 
cality as he sees depicted there! Imagine the finger 
of Mr. Hughes in the architectonics of such an instru- 
ment! 

Every agency that can be set up, every instrument 
that can be devised, to bring the peoples of Mr. Morel’s 
country and ours into larger concord, is to be regarded 
with satisfaction and approval. We are not prepared 
to say as much for idealism in either people as Mr. 
Morel says; but we recognize with admiration what 
Burke called “the ancient and inbred piety, integrity, 
good nature and good humour of the English people,” 
and we humbly hope that some measure of these quali- 
ties might be found among our own people as well. 
It is, however, as Richard Cobden so clearly saw, the 
increased correspondence and intercourse among peo- 
ples, and not among Governments, that liberates these 
virtues. Increased intercourse among Governments, 
indeed, is the very thing that checks their progress upon 
the world. Mr. Morel is aware that his people and 
ours have moved far apart in spirit during the last four 
years ; and is that not a direct consequence of our two 
Governments having.moved closer together, and would 
not the same consequence follow again upon the same 
motion? There seems no possible doubt of it. 

Every avenue of trade and commerce that is laid 
down between the two peoples, every channel of com- 
munication opened, every mechanism of social and cul- 
tural exchange established, tends to solidarity; every 
approach between the two Governments tends against 
it. It would be a serious reflection upon the funda- 
mental character of both nations if it were not so, 
as Mr. Morel will surely perceive with a moment’s 
thought. The conclusion, then, is obvious. What Mr. 
Morel wants, every right-minded person wants; but 
in our judgment the only chance in the world of bring- 
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ing it about is by first getting clear of the liberal’s 
obsession with politics. We beg Mr. Morel to join 
with us in a hearty promotion of every conceivable 
enterprise that will draw our peoples together and keep 
our Governments apart! The English and American 
peoples are like two rural neighbours, each with a 
vicious and treacherous dog on his premises. As long as 
the dogs are tied up at home and kept strictly away from 
one another, the owners may cultivate a satisfactory 
friendship; but not otherwise. Everything that Mr. 
Morel wants is so commendable, moreover so feasible, 
that one feels concern at seeing him propose to go 
just the wrong way about getting it. If we have 
expressed this concern too warmly, we hope that Mr 
Morel will permit our sincerity to serve as our excuse. 


SHADOW BOXING. 


RECENTLY, as the resuit of a resolution calling for the 
recognition of the Soviet Union, a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
began an investigation of the Russian Government and 
of Communist theory and practices and the like, the 
evidence to be presented by the Eastern European ex- 
perts of the State Department, whose knowledge of 
Russia far transcends even the truth. Such investiga- 
tions usually get a roaring press and are good for front- 
page head-lines, extending through a fortnight or more, 
showing that Trotzky is about to send over the Red 
army to denationalize our men, nationalize our women, 
pervert the minds of our children according to the 
principles of Tom Paine and Voltaire, and generally 
raise hob with the social establishment. The current 
investigation, however, was singularly unproductive of 
poster head-lines. For a day or so brief dispatches 
appeared from Washington setting forth that the State 
Department’s experts were engaged in some vague 
expositions; then the Doheny-Sinclair oil-gusher 
spouted forth on the front pages, and the Russian 
investigation vanished altogether. For scare-head pur- 
poses the affair had not gone very well; and we won- 
dered whether this was due to the fact that through a 
happy chance so sane a person as Senator Borah was 
chairman of the sub-committee of inquiry, or whether 
the Russian bogy had at last worn itself out. We 
now have before us the printed transcript of the hear- 
ings at which the State Department presented its case, 
and these clear up the mystery. 

It will be recalled that the investigation was precipi- 
tated by the action of Mr. Hughes in presenting to the 
Senate an alleged letter of Comrade Zinoviev, the 
official fee-fo-fum of the Third International, which 
purported to instruct the American Communist breth- 
ren to practise rifle-shooting, trench-digging and other 
martial exercises, at the close of their days of toil for 
the hated American capitalists, in order that they might 
be prepared to overthrow the Government and “plant 
the red flag over the White House.” Unfortunately 
this communication, as made public by Mr. Hughes, 
was undated. Eventually Mr. Hughes let it be known 
that the original bore the date of August, 1923 ; though 
by a curious mischance, on the day that he fixed the 
date, one of the stool-pigeons of the Department of 
Justice confided to the newspapers that he had 
captured the document in the spring of 1922! The 
missive itself seemed a bit wild, even for such an 
extravagant person as Comrade Zinoviev; and the 
situation was further complicated when Comrade 
Zinoviev denounced it as a forgery, and was backed 
up by M. Chicherin, the Russian Foreign Minister, and 
by the American Communist brethren who declared 


that they had never received any such communication. 
Our interest in the revelations of the State Depart- 
ment’s experts before Senator Borah’s committee cen- 
tred largely on this disputed letter, and we naturally 
expected that the Department would produce the 
original and explain how, when and where it came by 
it. To our astonishment, however, in some 160 closely- 
printed pages of testimony, which included the entire 
public offering of the Department, the letter was not 
once referred to by so much as a single word or syl- 
lable. It had vanished as completely as William 
Anderson’s mysterious benefactor, John T. King. 

Before Mr. Borah and his associates appeared three 
gentlemen of the State Department, Mr. Young, the 
chief of the Eastern European Division, and his col- 
leagues Mr. Kelley and Mr. Kliefoth. Mr. Kliefoth, 
as we recall, was a crusader on Mr. Henry Ford’s 
famous peace-ship, but probably that is only one of 
his qualifications as an expert on Russia. Mr. Kelley 
bore the brunt of the encounter with the Committee, 
and he produced a great mass of documentary material 
tending to show that the Communist party of Russia 
controlled both the Russian Government and the Third 
International, and so the three were essentially one. 
Here and there Mr. Kelley’s plausible exposition was 
subjected to somewhat indelicate questioning, and in 
suich cases he came off rather poorly. For instance, 
one of Mr. Kelley’s documents purported to be a re- 
port of the political bureau of the Russian Communist 
party, tending to show that it interfered in the work 
of the courts in cases where Communist comrades were 
brought to trial. Mr. Borah asked for a particular 
instance to prove that such practice existed. Mr. 
Kelley had none. Mr. Borah asked if there was any 
warrant in the Russian Constitution for such inter- 
ference. Expert Kelley admitted that he was not 
sufficiently familiar with the document to give an 
opinion. Again, on page eighteen of the printed testi- 
mony, Mr. Kelley insisted valiantly that the Third 
International played a large role in shaping the foreign 
policy of the Russian Government, despite the dis- 
avowals of Mr. Chicherin and other Government 
officials. Yet when Mr. Borah subjected this theory 
to a specific test, Mr. Kelley was impelled to admit, 
on page nineteen, that “the Third International does 
not control the policy of the Soviet Government,” and 
on page twenty he conceded that “the views carried 
out by the Soviet Government and those of the Third 
International at times conflict.” Again, Mr. Kelley 
stated that the Russian Communist party paid over 
funds to the Third International for its revolutionary 
propaganda, but when asked for facts he asserted that 
his information was confidential and could not be dis- 
closed as it might imperil some one’s life! As for 
“Russian gold’ coming to this country for revolu- 
tionary purposes, the only testimony offered by the 
experts was a vague and unsupported statement by 
Mr. Kliefoth, which we quote in full: 


Information, which in the opinion of the State Department 
is reliable, shows that William Z. Foster on one occasion 
brought $40,000 from Moscow, and on another occasion, in 
April, 1923, the Trade Union Educational League, of which 
Foster is the head, received $90,000. In August, 1922, Loz- 
ovsky [alleged envoy of the Third International] attended 
the illegal convention of the Communist party of America at 
Bridgman and turned over to Foster, for the use of the Trade 
Union Educational League, $35,000. 


In all, $165,000 to accomplish the overthrow of our 
fragile institutions! Surely, as compared, for instance, 
with Mr. Doheny, the Third International is conserva- 
tive and even parsimonious! 
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In setting forth the horrendous efforts to overthrow 
our institutions, Mr. Kliefoth cited as “most im- 
portant” the case of Mr, Martens, the Russian trade- 
representative here. From a perusal of Mr. Kliefoth’s 
testimony about Mr. Martens one could easily get the 
impression that Mr. Martens was sent here to con- 
duct revolutionary propaganda, and that he received 
from Russia great sums of money therefor. Yet, in 
the end, under some sharp questioning by Mr. Borah, 
Mr. Kliefoth was compelled to admit that the Ameri- 
can Government had discovered no evidence whatever 
of any questionable activities on the part of Mr. 
Martens, and that his deportation was ordered solely 
on the ground that he was a member of the Com- 
munist party of Rusia, an organization which was re- 
garded by the officials of Mr. Wilson’s Administration 
as unfriendly in purpose to American institutions. As 
a matter of fact Mr. Martens was not deported at all. 
He was allowed to return to Russia voluntarily, and 
after his arrival there the Secretary of Labour can- 
celled the warrant against him. 

For the rest, the evidence of the State Department 
consisted of alleged Communist documents in a vein 
only too familiar through long exploitation. Most of 
them have now aged considerably. There was a hand- 
some assortment of excerpts from documents and 
speeches going back to the fiery days of 1918 and 
1919, including even a bit from a speech of John 
Reed, who has been dead these several years. Added 
to these were bold statements and platforms of the 
American Communist brethren, expressing their long- 
ing for a Soviet system and the establishment of com- 
munal forms of life, and in some cases presenting the 
opinion that these things could not be brought about 
without a coercive struggle. What proportion of these 
were written by genuine Communists, and what pro- 
portion by provocateurs of the Department of Justice, 
who were so zealous in the formation of the Com- 
munist machine here, it is impossible to say. In the 
Russian documents the departmental experts made a 
practice of translating only brief excerpts which served 
their purpose, and we are glad to note that Senator 
Borah occasionally expressed dissatisfaction with this 
process. By use of this method of tearing statements 
from their context, we believe the Russians would 
have little difficulty in proving from the current pages 
of the Congressional Record that law and order are 
in a parlous condition in these United States. From page 
1768 they could extract a statement of Senator Moses 
to the effect that the Democrats are making a rifle- 
pit of Warren Harding’s grave; from page 1831 they 
could lift Senator Heflin’s statement that when Presi- 
dent Wilson lay ill in the White House Senator Fall 
wished to storm that sanctuary and batter down the 
doors; and from page 1924 they could quote Mr. 
Lodge’s declaration that the Democrats are actually 
trying to lynch the innocent Secretary Denby. Out of 
their context these figurative allusions look startling 
indeed, and doubtless they would gain in translation. 

The contention of the State Department’s experts 
that they have more solid matter which can be con- 
fided to the Committee only in secret session, is 
thoroughly unconvincing. If they have any real evi- 
dence tending to show why the Russian Government 
can not be recognized, they should be forced to come 
out with it, and not dodge behind the shabby phrase 
“incompatible with public interest.” Documents held 
secret can not be controverted, even though they be the 
crudest forgeries. As evidence, they are merely so 
much rubbish. Under the circumstances Senator 
Borah’s attitude would be that of any honest and sen- 


sible person: “The committee may do as it pleases, 
but I do. not want any. secret information myself.” 

Apparently the golden days of Russian witch- hunt- 
ing are about over. 
apoplectic when some departmental Sherlock Holmes 
discovers that Lenin repeated six years ago phrases 
that have been used by orators in Hyde Park for sixty 
years. 


THE CHEER OF DISCONTENT. 


Some one has remarked that co-operation, if it is to 
succeed, requires a co-operative mind. It is a brief 
way of saying that unless people are willing to co- 
operate, no good will be done by forming a co-operative 
society, drawing up rules for the organization, and in- 
viting people to support the plan. The observation is 
as true of any kind of social project as it is of co- 
operative buying, selling or housekeeping. What makes 
an undertaking a success, provided, of course, it be not 
wholly fanciful to start with, is the spirit that underlies 
it. A business-trust succeeds, not merely because it 
has abundant capital or skilful management or shrewd 
legal advice, but primarily because the men who pro- 
mote it have the trust spirit, the conviction and temper 
needed to enable them to hold together, lay aside their 
personal differences, and carry on the trust as a joint 
enterprise. A strike fails because those who declare 
it are not agreed regarding what they want or how 
best to set about getting it, or because some who ought 
to join stay out, or because related trades keep on 
working while others strike. The successful trust is an 
illustration of the co-operative spirit among capitalists ; 
the unsuccessful strike testifies to the lack of that 
spirit among wage-earners. To put it in another way, 
capital showed solidarity while labour did not. 

Whence comes the co-operative spirit? Men are 
not born with it; the natural man is much more an 
anarchist than a co-operator. They do not acquire it 
through a placid acceptance of things as they are; for 
co-operation is an active virtue, and acceptance of 
things as they are calls for no effort whatever. Para- 
doxical as it may at first seem, the root of co-oper- 
ation is in dissent, and in the constructive thinking for 
which dissent prepares. Only when one feels that the 
conditions of life, political, economic, intellectual or 
what not, are not what they ought rationally to be, is 
there any reason for spending time or thought over 
schemes for bettering them; but until the issues which 
a change involves have been thought through in all 
their essential relations, and agreement has been 
reached regarding the way to deal with them, union 
for action will soon show itself to be only an empty 
form, The questioning of things as they are may move 
on a very low plane, as it often does when men seek 
to make more money by combining several businesses 
in one; it may move on a high plane, as when men and 
women unite to overthrow an immoral law by refusing 
to obey it; but the spirit that carries either movement 
to success is the co-operative spirit, whether the pur- 
pose be vulgar or pure. 

This is why every movement of social protest or 
revolt, if it be not merely petulant or self-seeking, is 
so immensely full of promise of a better social life yet 
to come. The artist who insists that bad-art is bad, no 
matter how much the public may acclaim it; the writer 
who will not recognize cheap literature as good; the 
student who goes on denouncing a vicious political or 
economic system notwithstanding that under it a good 


many. people are getting offices and a good many more ~ 4 


are getting money ; the citizen who refuses to think of 
prosperity in terms of privilege, or to allow morality 


Newspaper editors no longer grow __ 
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to be determined by statute ; the newspaper that prefers 
decency, fairness and truth-telling to a rich income 


from advertising or an imposing subscription-list ; the 


few independent-minded spirits of men and women who 
order their own lives because they can not endure be- 
ing led around by the nose and goaded into conformity ; 
all these, and countless others like them, are taking the 
first step towards co-operation by challenging what 
seems to them to be wrong or inefficient, or by demand- 
ing liberty where they suffer coercion, or by insisting 
that what is neither intelligent nor honest can not be 
true. The best proof that such protest is growing in 
volume is the continuance of systematic efforts to be- 
little it, the organization of reaction to defeat it, the 
sneering talk about “destructive criticism” as the only 
tangible product of nonconformity, and the brazen at- 
tempt to conjure “agitators” or “intellectuals” into 
agents provocateurs. 

For all who have at heart the welfare of humanity, 
this spread of outspoken dissent is ground of cheer. 
It is not the whole story; it is only the first chapter ; 
but one who essays to tell a tale must begin. Where 
the ground is cumbered by antiquated and dangerous 
structures, one must pull down before one can rebuild; 
where mischievous notions of how men ought to live 
take the place of thought, the notions must be got rid 
of before the common man can begin to think. It is this 
rough, hard, disagreeable work of clearing the ground 
that dissent in this country is now performing. It is 
nourishing a “holy discontent” as the indispensable 
preparation for a sensible and free social life. 


NIHILISTS AND NARODNIKI. 


SEVERAL times during these last few years, there has 
recurred to us the notion that certain developments 
among the Russian intellectuals of the early ’sixties 
are closely paralleled in our own country to-day. For 
the most active and outspoken of our younger men, 
the period since the war has been predominantly a 
period of negation; and this characteristic invites the 
revival of a term that came to be applied to certain 
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young free-lances of old Russia—the so-called nihilists. | 


In the full flush of their “nothingism,” these young 
Russians were even more thoroughgoing than are our 
contemporaries. In fact, they found in the life of 
Russia in their day scarcely anything that they con- 
sidered worth saving. “This,” said Pisarev, “is the 
final word of our young camp: what can be broken, 
we shall break; whatever withstands the blow is of 
use; whatever is smashed is rubbish; at any rate, 
smash right and left—no harm can come of it.” Such 
was Pisarev’s creed; and in a review of “Fathers and 
Sons,’’ he accepted Turgenev’s Bazarov as the type of 
Young Russia—Bazarov, who said, “ “The nihilist is a 
man who bows to no authority, who accepts no prin- 
ciple on hearsay. We act in the name of what we 
consider useful.’ In our day, what is useful? Nega- 
tion. We destroy.’” 

By comparison with the Russian nihilists of the 
early ‘sixties, Mr. H. L. Mencken, Mr. Harold 
Stearns, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Sherwood Anderson, are 
models of temperance and caution. The Russians were 
devoted enthusiasts, even fanatics; and yet, in spite of 
all the ardour with which the cult of destructionism 
was propagated, it had lost most of its influence within 
a decade. In 1868 and ’69, the ferment among the stu- 
dents at the University of St. Petersburg resulted in a 
number of expulsions, and it was to the students thus 
disinherited that Alexander Herzen addressed an ap- 
peal which was to become famous in Russian history: 
“Where will you go?” he asked. “Shall I tell you 
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where? Give ear, for even the darkness can not pre- 
vent you from listening. From all corners of our enor- 
mous land, from the Don and the Ural, from the Volga 
and the Dnieper, a moaning comes increasingly, a 
rumble arises—it is the first roar of the waves which 
begin to rage, pregnant with storm, after a long and 
weary calm. V narod! To the people! That is your 
place, O exiles of knowledge!” 

The tragic situation of the peasantry had already 
been the subject of much discussion, and presently the 
phrase “To the people” gave the name to a movement 
that can hardly be matched for dramatic quality in the 
history of any country. Hundreds of young men and 
women who had recentiy been satisfied with a pro- 
gramme of negation, now went down into the villages 
and devoted themselves to the service of the peasants. 
Some of these “narodniki” were satisfied with teaching 
or nursing or common labour while some preached the 
revolution, but all alike were animated by the positive 
and creative sentiment of devotion to the people. 

With the mistakes and misadventures of the narod- 
niki, so graphically described in Turgenev’s “Virgin 
Soil,” we have no concern just here. We are inter- 
ested rather in the dramatic reversal which so quickly 
replaced a negative creed with a new positivism, and 
we are wondering if something of this sort is not just 
about due in this country to-day. Our Mr. Menckens, 
our Sinclair Lewises, have succeeded remarkably well 
in making repugnant those things which they dislike; 
but is it not about time that they undertook to attract 
us to things that they consider worth while? The 
job of the destructionists is not finished, not by any 
means, but it is not the kind of job that can be held 
permanently in the centre of attention. The very 
process of life is a denial of the final significance of 
destruction—a constant urge towards the mood of de- 
votion and the work of creation. The reaction must 
come, and as nearly as we can make out, the man who 
will have a following a decade hence is the man who 
helps to shape the positive ideals that youth will cer- 
tainly turn to within these next few years. 


MISCELLANY. 


SPEAKING of the scenery about Salzburg, a friend lately 
said to me that “even the mountains of Central Europe 
look civilized.” There is truth in this, if my own sensa- 
tions count for anything. It brought back to my mind the 
interesting theory which some have held, that culture is 
a product of the soil. Richard Buhlig, the pianist—that 
great soul, that fine intellect, so lamentably missed from 
the circle of his friends here!—has some strange, half- 
mystical notions on this subject. He used to say that 
culture is permanently exotic in America, like coconuts, 
because the soil is not right for it and will not bear it. It 
strikes one as rather odd, yet who can say that it is wholly 
fanciful ? 


Nor all the powers and vagaries of the soil are under- 
stood, by any means. In Belgium once, in early May, I 
lived through days upon days of cold, driving rain. “Bel- 
gian weather,’ the inhabitants called it with an air of 
resignation, and indeed it was quite the regular thing for 
that time of year. The earth was thoroughly soaked and 
thoroughly chilled; if the like happened here, every sprout- 
ing thing would rot in the ground. Yet nothing was re- 
tarded, all the vegetables were coming on magnificently, 
and certain flowers which would not have graced our 
American gardens before June, were in full and lovely 
bloom. 


I trKr to see the increasing number of prizes that are 
being given for poems. It is hard to know how to set 
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about cultivating a feeling for poetry in these days, and 
perhaps the offer of prizes is as good a way as any. Cer- 
tainly it is in the line of a very old and honoured tradi- 
tion... I am pleased also to see that the Nation’s prize for 
poetry went this year to Mr. Scudder Middleton, who has 
a true gift for verse. His muse is frail but Olympian, 
and this encouragement may move her hesitating feet 
towards a higher place among her sisters. 


Tue feeling for poetry, the feeling for language !—it is so 
much needed, and we have so little of it. That we have 
so little is doubtless due to the purely instrumental fashion 
in which the language is taught, and to the overweéning 
prevalence of interest in “scientific” studies, even of lan- 
guage. Goethe, whose instinct in matters like this was 
invariably sound, said that “a teacher who can arouse a 
feeling for one single good action, for one single good 
poem, accomplishes more than he who fills our memory 
with rows on rows of natural objects classified with name 
and form.” It is this consideration that gives importance 
to work like Mr. Scudder Middleton’s or Mr. Herbert S. 
Gorman’s or pre-eminently (if the editors of the Freeman 
will permit me to mention one who has so often contributed 
to their pages) Mrs. Anne Goodwin Winslow’s. Scanty 
and frail as this work may be, it arouses feeling for poetry, 
feeling for language; and our need of this special edu- 
cation being so great and so neglected; Mr. Middleton may 
take credit for being among our sovereign educators. 


SEVERAL people have kindly written me their doubts about 
the idea I ventured a few weeks ago, that individuals as 
well as institutions sometimes deserve endowment, and 
that our culture suffers greatly by their not having it. I 
am delighted to see this idea taken up and admirably ex- 
pounded by the Springfield Republican. “What is spe- 
cially needed,’ says this excellent paper, “is to provide in 
some fashion for those brain-workers whose output is not 
of the standardized sort that commands a ready market. 

. . In many cases a single year of freedom from care 
and distraction might make just the difference between 
failure and a success that would enrich American litera- 
ture, art or music. America ought to be getting 
its share of the Nobel prizes for literature as well as for 
science, and to be producing symphonies and opera. as 
well as jazz and song-hits.” All this is profoundly true, 
and under our present economic system the only way I see 
to realize it is by the endowment of individuals. 


Some of my correspondents appear to have an erroneous 
idea of the ethics of this transaction, and I beg to re- 
mind them that art can be no man’s debtor, and that any 
sense of obligation on the part of the endowed artist is 
inadmissible. When Tom Johnson endowed Henry George 
for life, in order that the series of great books that fol- 
lowed “Progress and Poverty” might be written, he did 
not do a single hand’s turn for Henry George and did not 
lay him under a feather’s weight of personal obligation. 
What it amounted to was that Mr. George and Mr. John- 
son combined their resources to effect an enormous public 
service which neither Mr. George nor Mr. Johnson could 
have effected alone. The only beneficiary was the public. 
Similarly, if A. endows B. to paint pictures or compose 
music or write books or get out any artistic product “not 
of the standardized sort,” as the Republican says, B. is not 
obligated to A. to the value of a cancelled postage-stamp. 
The only obligation is that of the public to both. 


Wuy in the world does it not occur to some enterprising 
revolutionary simply to go down to Washington and 
light a match? 

JOoURNEYMAN. 
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AN APPEAL FOR ANGLO. AMERICAN | 
CO-OPERATION: III. ; 


THERE are those who say, in America, of Brisas 
“a selfish, grasping, scheming Power.” There are those 
who say, in Britain, of America, “a country sunk: in 
materialism.” Through these barriers of prejudice and 
bigotry, an aroused public can pass easily “an it will.” 

I started from the premise that our peoples are alike 
concerned in insisting that the pledges of their, re- 
spective Governments to the youth of the nation whom 
they brought into the hell of war, in order—as they 
professed—to end. war, shall be made good, and, that 
those pledges have not been kept. I proceeded to pos- 
tulate that these pledges were, in secondary degree, 
pledges not only to the youth of our two countries, but 
to the youth of all countries and to generations yet un- 
born. The governing conviction which inspires what 
has been here set down is that there is no task our 
peoples, acting in unison and taking frank and honest 
counsel one with the other, can not accomplish for the 
well-being of mankind. I asked in the concluding 
sentence of my last article: “Is either nation willing to 
make some sacrifice for the general good?” 

The word “sacrifice” is open to differing interpreta- 
tions. If we face realities and get away from shibbo- 
leths, it is obvious that no retreat from some point of 
supposed diplomatic vantage or from some official 
position dogmatically maintained can be held as “‘sacri- 
fice” if the result be to the national advantage. Nor 
will it be seriously contested, I imagine, that a world 
undisturbed by the tremors of threatened war, relieved 
of the burden of armaments and of rivalry in pursuit 
of the raw material for armaments, possessed of the 
permanent mechanism of mediation for the solution— 
and for the anticipation—of political or economic in- 
ternational differences, would represent a real national 
advantage for our respective peoples. 

No doubt, in theory, America is self-sustaining, and 
if she chose to adjust her economic policy to a rigid 
political exclusivism she could do so, at any rate for 
atime, But, in fact, she does not do so and will not 
do so. She pursues her share of the world’s commerce. 
She competes in the world’s carrying-trade. She does 
not disdain tropical possessions, The markets of China 
are not indifferent to her. She deems herself com- 
pelled to participate in financial combinations, and in 
diplomatic negotiations, for adequate supplies of oil. 
She keeps a watchful eye on diplomatic developments 
in Europe and in Asia. She arms in the event of evil 
days. The catholicity of her interests is undeniable. 
She can limit and define her European connexions and 
liabilities ; but escape from them wholly she can not; 
and increasingly must the potency of economic and 
political forces beyond her frontiers, vast as those 
frontiers are, impel her to a deepening concern with 
affairs outside them. Just as Britain has long ceased 
strategically to be an island, so with appreciable 
rapidity, following the intensified law of acceleration 
which is the great elemental factor in the modern 
world, will American isolation vanish before the, on- 
rush of man’s triumph over the forces of nature. 
Within ten years from now the oceans which wash 


America’s flanks will offer obstacles little more formid- - 


able to external accessibility than the British Channel 
does to-day. Whether we will or no, science is unify- 
ing the human family with incredible velocity. . 

If America would benefit from a condition of world- 
peace, how much more would Britain! No apparent 
“sacrifice” in diplomatic posture, in political attitudin- 
izing, in doctrinaire obstinacies, can be deemed com- 
parable with the advantages to be derived by both our 
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peoples from an elimination of war and from the elabo- 
ration through a world-mechanism of the means of 
determining, and anticipating, international friction. 

Nevertheless, nationalistic prejudices and economic 
interests—pursued at the expense of the peoples—have 
combined to invest the reconsideration of fixed national 
ideas with a sense of national sacrifice. 


II 


Having regard, then, to the prevalence and persist- 
ence of short views in the politics of all nations, let us 
frankly envisage what so-called national sacrifices 
might be fairly demanded of both our nations, not 
merely to convince one another of their good faith, al- 
ways the first milestone towards unity of action, but to 
enable them jointly to give to the world that moral 
lead, for the lack of which a distracted and impover- 
ished Europe trembles to-day on the edge of the abyss. 

Let me take the case of Britain first, for obviously 
more of a material kind would in the circumstances 
of the case be required of us than of you. There 
is that which an enlightened British statesmanship 
could grant unconditionally; and that which it could 
make conditional upon an ultimately successful Anglo- 
American intervention in the world’s affairs, leading to 
the erection upon a firm and lasting foundation of an 
efficient and workable mechanism of world-peace. 
Britain could cancel unconditionally any further claim 
to participation in the war-indemnity imposed under 
the guise of “reparations upon Germany,” which would 
be primarily, of course, a concession to France and 
Belgium. Conditional upon the hereunder mentioned 
sacrifices on the part of others, Britain could: 

Consent to cancel the French debt. 

Participate in an international loan for the comple- 
tion of the reconstruction of the devastated areas in 
France and Belgium, based upon an impartial adjudi- 
cation of the damage actually done. 

Submit the “mandates” conferred upon her by the 
League of Nations to a remodelled and all-inclusive 
League, or other international body of a comprehen- 
sive kind, and even offer to surrender in favour of 
Germany the mandate for German East Africa held 
under the direct administration of the Crown. 

Grant de jure recognition to Russia. 

Advance a farther step on the road to Indian Home- 
Rule. 

The sacrifices on the part of others upon which these 
national sacrifices would be conditional, would be, on 
the part of France: withdrawal of all troops from Ger- 
man soil;’ consent to the fixing of reparations at a 
figure to be determined upon—as also the mode of pay- 
ment*—by an international board of experts, taking in- 
to account the penalties already imposed on Germany 
in mutilation of mineral and agricultural territory, eco- 
nomic losses, payments already effected, etc. ; willing- 
ness to participate in a new world-conference for the 
express purpose of: 

1. Revising the Versailles treaty. 

2. Remodelling the membership, so as to include 
Germany and Russia, and the mechanism of the League 
of Nations, or substituting for the present League an 
entirely new mechanism. 

3. Elaboration of a scheme of general disarmament 
on land, sea and air. 

4. Elaborating a scheme for accessibility to the de- 
posits of raw material in undeveloped countries on a 
basis internationally agreed upon, in accordance with 
the principles of the open door, and having due regard 


1Qur withdrawal from Cologne would, of course, be a contemporary 
event, ' 
2In'the case of Italy also,’ 
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to the welfare and sovereign rights of the indigenous 
communities affected. 

5. Adequate protection of minority populations. 

6. Abolition of private armament-manufacture. 

7. Limitation of all armaments to the strict mini- 
mum required for international police-work. 

8. Abolition of conscription in Africa. 

The sacrifices on the part of Russia would be sub- 
mission to the International Judicial Hague Court of 
the claims for expropriation of British subjects in 
Russia’; cancellation of mutual national claims ; and 
participation in the world-conference as defined above. 

It would be easy to prove that, taking the long view, 
all these mutual sacrifices would eventually redound to 
the prosperity of the British and other peoples con- 
cerned, Britain taking the initiatory steps and thus re- 
peating Castlereagh’s policy at the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars. But according to the precepts of existing 
international philosophy they would be rightly re- 
garded as national sacrifices and, as such, exhibiting 
proof of national disinterestedness. 

If Britain were prepared to go thus far, how would 
America react? What might the British people legiti- 
mately expect from America as an adequate response 
to a comprehensive gesture such as this? What would 
the American people, not to be outdone in generosity, 
spontaneously offer? 


Ill 

If I were an American nothing would induce me 
to join the present League of Nations, or the League 
of Nations as at present constituted or composed, 
whichever way one cares to put it. There is no disguis- 
ing the fact that although the League has done useful 
work in various matters, it has proved itself impotent 
to affect any of the larger issues—impotent in par- 
ticular to prevent or impede the acts of injustice and 
of violence perpetrated since the “Peace”? by one or 
other of the Great Powers dominant in the League, and 
their protégés. It was powerless, for instance, to pre- 
vent the Greeco-Turkish war for which, not the British 
people, but a section of the Coalition Cabinet and par- 
ticularly Mr. Lloyd George were largely responsible ; or 
to prevent the invasion of the Ruhr by the French; or 
the attack of Poland upon Russia, her seizure of the 
case of Vilna, and so on. In the final arbitrary solution 
of the case of Vilna, as in the case of the handing over 
of East Galicia to the Poles in the interests of French 
finance and despite the protest of the inhabitants, the 
League of Nations appears not even to have been con- 
sulted. The reason of all this is simple enough. The 
League of Nations is not a true League of Nations, but 
has been dominated hitherto by two Powers—France 
and England—in so far as European and Near Eastern 
affairs are concerned, and by one Power—Japan—as 
regards Far Eastern affairs. It is true that many more 
than those nations are represented upon its assembly. 
The Assembly, however, has no power; power is con- 
centrated in the Council, where reactionary French 
or British Governments have been paramount (except 
in respect to the Far East) and able to block the taking 
of any action detrimental to the supposed political and 
economic interests of either, or both, according to 
the state of their relationships on the particular issue. 
Moreover, the constitution of the League suffers from 
the fatal defect that the decisions of the Council to be 
effective, must be unanimous: in other words, France 
and Britain, as the case may be, can veto any decision. 
To expect America to associate herself with a League 
so composed and constituted has always appeared to 
me ridiculous. 


1Pailing an understanding consequent upon the re-establishment of 
normal diplomatic relations with Russia. 
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The true line of approach to America, and the prob- 
lem which America should put to herself, is surely 
this: short of an effective international mechanism 
directed not only to preventing the outbreak of war 
(which would be to limit and weaken its powers) but 
to adjudicating upon international disputes which may 
threaten, if unremedied, to lead to war—short of this 
the world must and will continue to regard preparation 
for war as one of the normal functions of national ac- 
tivity, and war must and will continue to break out 
periodically with increasingly deadly effects for man- 
kind. Now if this be true—and who will contest its 
truth?—can America, having regard to those duties and 
obligations towards civilization which are hers, as they 
are ours, and to the circumstances attendant upon her 
entry into the world-war and the official participation 
of her representatives in the peate-settlement ; having 
regard also to her interests—can America really adopt 
a non possumus attitude? Can she really assume the 
position of repudiating her share of responsibility for 
the welfare of the great human family to which she 
belongs? This she would, in effect, be doing by de- 
clining to take part in creating an effective international 
mechanism of peace which can alone prevent civiliza- 
tion being wrecked by an active mechanism of war. 

I can not bring myself to believe that American 


public opinion, facing the issue squarely, would so de- 


cide. Does not the true difficulty lie less in American 
unwillingness than in American distrust, not only of 
the Continental nations, but of us; distrust of the 
diplomatic methods in which she believes us irrevocably 
saturated, although one of our great political parties— 
the Labour party—is pledged to abandon these 
methods? If that be so, how can Englishmen and 
Americans work to dissipate that distrust? I have 
sketched out here a constructive policy which an en- 
lightened British statesmanship might propound as in- 
dicative of the lengths to which Britain would feel 
herself able to go under given circumstances. To such 
lengths British Labour, which is now the second politi- 
cal party in the State’ and in all human probability will 
be governing our country before long, would assuredly 
be prepared to go, and political Liberalism in Britain 
would not lag far behind, Indeed, there are no reason- 
able lengths to which any British political party and the 
overwhelming mass of the British people would not go 
after the experience of the past nine years, if America’s 
whole-hearted co-operation could be enlisted for the 
just settlement of the European tangle and for the 
evolution of an effective international mechanism of 
peace—not what is, on the one hand, for all practical 
purposes an association of victorious States, nor sim- 
ply a judicial body deprived of all power of initiative, 
such as the International Court. The horror of war 
has burned itself deep into the souls of our people. 
The aftermath of the war, and of the “Peace,” is with 
us in all the poignancy of an unprecedented unemploy- 
ment, of a vast expenditure on relief, of a stagnant 
trade, of crushing taxation. It is, indeed, the knowl- 
edge of our pacifism which has encouraged France to 
run amuck. We have tried, falteringly, timidly, I ad- 
mit, but honestly, to curb the present rulers of France 
in their mad career. We have honourably fulfilled 
our financial obligations to you. We co-operated loy- 
ally with you at the Washington conference. We want 
peace, real peace in Europe. With hardly a dissenting 
voice England would embrace the opportunity that pre- 
sented itself of co-operating with you in the construc- 
tion of a Temple of Peace upon solid foundations. 

It may be said, “But what of France? Will France 
ever agree to the kind of programme you have drawn 


1This was written before the election. 


up?” A full reply to that question would require more 
space than I can give to it here. Here I will only say 
this: France could not afford to remain isolated in the 
face of a real, disinterested, determined effort on the 
part, of America and Britain to bring peace to the 
world, and to destroy war as a human institution. A 
demonstration of Anglo-Saxon solidarity. for this pur- 
pose which incidentally would act as a trumpet-call to 
all the nations, on a proven basis of disinterestedness, 
no nationalistic party in France could withstand. 
Things are not altogether what they seem, in France. 


IV 


I understand American disillusionment in regard to 
European affairs, but I submit that from the causes of 
that disillusionment American action can not be wholly 
dissociated ; and I also submit my belief that in their 
heart of hearts Americans must acknowledge this and 
be sensible of a certain uneasy sense of responsibility. 
I submit further that the state of Europe to-day and 
the outlook for the future constitutes a mockery of the 
ideals for which your sons and ours perished in the 
war. I submit that if your voice is not raised, and 
your co-operation not secured, there can be no real re- 
covery in Europe and the world must enter sooner or 
later into a new cycle of wars, which could not leave 
you unaffected. 

I submit that you are not, and that you can not be 
satisfied with a role of mere spectator to the agonies 
of Europe. 

I believe, as firmly as ever I did, in the existence of 
an American idealism in international affairs, a deep 
enthusiasm for peace. I refuse to believe that this ideal- 
ism was killed at Versailles. I know that a similar ideal- 
ism inspires the great mass of my countrymen. I 
plead that this idealism—and what is idealism but com- 
mon sense illuminated by human sympathy ?—on both 
sides of the Atlantic shall meet and fuse, and that from 
the contact shall spring a flame which shall purify the 
souls of men and light the footsteps of humanity along 
the road to enduring peace. 

E. D. Moret. 
(The End.) 


ROMANTICISM AND THE MODERN 
MIND. 


“I WISH,” says the poet Marchbanks in “Candida,” “y 
wish I could find a country where the facts were not 
brutal and the dreams not unreal.” It is the predica- 
ment of the modern mind. Poets are not alone: in 
being the victims of it: they are of course more acutely 
sensitive to their environment than most men, and 
they are more articulate; but no student of the last 
two centuries can be blind to the fact that a steadily 
intensifying distrust of reality is, on one side at least, 
the great spiritual phenomenon of the age—of an age 
which might be supposed to have reconciled men to 
reality more than any age before it. This is only to 
say that romanticism is the major vice of the modern 
world, “the great heresy,” as the author of “Candida” 
says elsewhere, “to be rooted out from art and life— 
the root of modern pessimism and the bane of modern 
self-respect.” That romanticism is also the only great 
well-developed literary movement of the last century 
or two, is of course a commonplace; and that it has 
been, on the whole, a setback to literature, can, I 
think, be reasonably argued. With the official critics 
of the romantic movement there can be, on certain 
grounds, no serious quarrel; they are surely just in 
regarding it as reactionary and retrogressive ; but their 
criticism, otherwise so valuable, vitiates itself for two 
reasons. 
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In the first place, these critics virtually ignore the 
sociological roots of romanticism, and persist in con- 
sidering it as if it were an un-“determined” phenom- 
enon, an explosion in a vacuum, a deplorable mani- 
festation of original sin; and with their belief in the 
freedom of the will, it is not wonderful that they 
should so consider it. Professor Babbitt, for example, 
takes much this attitude towards modern imperialism ; 
the attitude that it is an expression of the romanticist’s 
glorification of power, of ungoverned and unbridled 
impulse, of Herrenmorale; and there are times when 
one suspects him of laying the whole blame for it on 
the shoulders of Stendhal, Nietzsche, and Bergson—if 
not of Rousseau! That it has any causal connexion 
with capitalistic industrialism we should never con- 
jecture from any remarks of Professor Babbitt’s. Nor 
is this the only blind spot in the vision of the anti- 
Rousseauists: they vitiate their criticism equally by 
their sweeping condemnation of all modern thought, 
to the extent that it is not traditional, as romantic; and 
fail to perceive that on one whole side modern thought 
is as positive and “progressive’’ as on its romantic side 
it is negative and reactionary. They do this because 
their criterion of romanticism—the revolt from 
authority—is the least helpful one; and because they 
do not see that the better criterion—the revolt from 
reality—does not apply to the thinkers who are in the 
best sense “moderns.” The crux of Mr. P. E. More’s 
case against writers like Shelley and Whitman and 
Samuel Butler seems to be that they defied spiritual 
authority in one way or another; and of his case 
against modern social thought, that it is too cavalier 
with the “rights of property’ and too much con- 
cerned—too much, that is, for the safety of aristo- 
cratic authority—for the “rights of life.” Ina careful 
analysis writers like Shelley, Whitman, and Butler con- 
fute conclusively the charge of romanticism: they are 
challengers, not fugitives, and they have contributed to 
the liberation of the human spirit, not to its confusion. 

The romantic movement and its sequele have con- 
fused and misled the human spirit ; the liberal and pro- 
gressive movement which I can only call “modernism” 
has clarified and enlarged the human spirit so far as 
it has operated freely. It is the crudest obscurantism 
to lump the two together in an inclusive anathema, as 
the critics of modernism do: yet there is this much 
justice at least in their position, that romanticism and 


modernism are, on different planes, effects of a single 


cause, the one indirectly and as it were accidentally, 
the other directly and necessarily. 
is I should like to consider briefly, even if my con- 
sideration betrays me into uttering some coruscating 
commonplaces. 

No study of the modern mind—no matter how 
purely literary in its bearings—can ignore the influ- 
ence of scientific thought without convicting itself im- 
plicitly of frivolity: nor can any study of modern life 
fail to. reveal the mischievous as well as the precious 
results of science. Now it is notorious that the 
earliest triumphs of scientific effort—the triumphs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—were in the 
field of physical science almost exclusively; the great 
names of those centuries are names such as Kepler, 
Copernicus, Bacon, Galileo, Newton; and names like 
Paracelsus are the exception. Physics, mechanics, was 
the science par excellence of the seventeenth century, 
and the light it threw on the material structure of the 
universe was the first great illumination that science 
was to bring to men’s minds. That it was to be, in 
the long run, anything but an illumination, I do not 
think it can be contended; though some of its imme- 
diate intellectual effects were sorry enough. Even if, 
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ignoring Einstein, we admitted that the material uni- 


| verse was Newtonian, we should still deny that human 


life can very helpfully be interpreted as a play of 
attracting and repelling forces, measurable and predic- 
table on the basis of densities and distances ; and surely 
it is a great infirmity of the social thought of the 
eighteenth century (as in Montesquieu) that it tended 
to simplify human life and political relations in terms 
of Newtonian mechanics. It is not, however, these 
philosophical consequences of seventeenth-century 
science that I am at this point occupied with, but with 
its practical consequences in the economic sphere. It 
is a kind of historical coincidence that the opening up 
of these particular realms of knowledge should have 
synchronized with the break-down of feudalism and 
the rise of modern commercialism, and that those 
tendencies should have been directed as they were, 
and enormously accelerated, by the hasty use to which 
that knowledge was put. The industrial revolution, 
as all the world knows, was made possible by the me- 
chanical inventions which were themselves made pos- 
sible by mechanical science ; and romanticism was made 
possible by the industrial revolution. 

Let us not be guilty ourselves of the error of over- 
simplifying causal relations that are inevitably and 
inextricably complex. Logic would force us to the 
deduction that the romantic movement was merely an 
indirect result of seventeenth-century physics, and this 
would no doubt be a ludicrous sort of logic: less 
ludicrous than the logic which ignores such causation 
entirely, yet still ludicrous enough. Without resorting 
to any such facile formula, however, we can surely 
argue, with no distortion of the human truth, that the 
escape-philosophy which is at the centre of romantic- 
ism was a revulsion from the dehumanizing of social 
life which was going on steadily in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that that dehumanizing was at least power- 
fully affected by scientific discovery. Indeed, has not 
a distrust and even hatred of science run through ro- 
mantic literature from the beginning, with Rousseau 
in France and Blake in England, for example, down 
to Mr. Arthur Symons and M. Maeterlinck? Blake 
regularly used the names of Bacon and Newton as 
symbols of the corruption of humanity by reason; and 
Rousseau reiterated more than once his thesis that 
“nos ames se sont corrompues a mesure que nos 
sciences et nos arts se sont avancés @ la perfection.” 
Alfred de Vigny’s protests in “La Maison du Berger” 
and elsewhere serve as an expression of the general 
romantic antipathy to science as well as of a personal 
emotion : 

La science 
Trace autour de la terre wn chemin triste et droit. 


The re-echoing of this note through English Victorian 
literature is one of the commonplaces of criticism; and 
the hostility of various sorts towards science on the part 
of men like Arnold, Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, New- 
man, is one of the most piquant episodes in the his- 
tory of the human mind. What I want to point out 
here is that this hostility, even when it seems most 
clearly to be directed against science itself, is probably 
founded rather on the inhumane and brutalizing re- 
suits of scientific knowledge, than on science as a 
method and a discipline. Is it not, in other words, the 
industrialization of English and French life that at this 
distance must be regarded as responsible more than 
anything else for the reaction against reality which 
goes by the name of romanticism? 

This is what I meant when I said that the move- 
ment has been on the whole a setback to literature and 
to culture: it began as a reaction, it continued as a 
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reaction, it is still a reaction, against something which 
is in itself an evil, but which needs to be understood 
and controlled, not evaded and sentimentally scorned. 
Positive gains for the human spirit are not won by 
retreats to the Ivory Tower, by lamentations for the 
vanished simplicity of the State of Nature: and ro- 
manticism has been futilized from its birth by having 
the sources of its inspiration rather in denial than in 
assent. Not, of course, that romanticism has been an 
unmitigated and unqualified curse; even its bitterest 
critics have admitted that it has been responsible for 
a great deal of moving and magnificent literature—of 
literature which could not have had the special power 
it does if it had not been reactionary in its origins. 
Nevertheless, one does not have to repudiate Keats 
and Musset in order to recognize that for many con- 
temporary minds romantic literature is wanting in 
some of the elements which give literature its most 
valid claims on the human spirit. I see two chief 
reasons why this should be so. 

In the first place, as I have suggested more than once 
already, romanticism is permeated by a philosophy of 
escape. What profound social changes had to be 
worked in order to lead men from the exuberant con- 
temporaneity of the Renaissance to the “retreat to 
medizvalism” of the eighteenth century !—to the senti- 
mental archaism of Ossian, for example, and Chatter- 
ton, and Chateaubriand. Why should the Middle Ages 
have thus begun to exercise a spell over men’s imagina- 
tions if not because the life about them had begun to 
lose its imaginative command? Why should civiliza- 
tion and sophistication have begun to seem agents of 
corruption and decay if not because material progress 
was actually corruptive and decadent? When there 
was so little solace in their environment, it is not sur- 
prising that men should have turned away from it in 
dejection, and fed their souls on medieval legendry, 
on Greek and Roman antiquity, and on that “nature” 
which stood to them for all that was not human and 
unsound. 


Oh! how oft— 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 


For such verbal beauty as this we should no doubt 
be willing to go through more than one industrial 
revolution; nevertheless, if we tried to shape our lives 
into the moulds of this philosophy—or of Byron’s, or 
of Rossetti’s, or of Stevenson’s—we should find our- 
selves becoming accomplished fugitives, experts in 
escape, rejectors of reality; and the disease of dualism 
would be upon us. If literature has any serious func- 
tion, it is surely that of explaining life and the world 
to us, of giving us some human centre to which we 
can relate ourselves: this is what the great literatures 
of the past have done pre-eminently and what ro- 
mantic literature, for the most part, so signally fails 
to do. NeEwTon ARVIN. 


(To be concluded.) 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


More than other peoples we Americans have faith in 
short cuts; short cuts to health, happiness, knowledge, 
and, of course, success. I can remember a period when 
the one passionate avocation of American life appeared 
to be the search for the perfect breakfast-food. If only 
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it could be found the problems of existence would at 
once be solved; through its daily consumption not only 
would the body become strong and beautiful, but the soul 
too, one felt, would be healed, and all at last be irideed. 
right with the world. There was such fervour in the quest 
that it was not even vulgar; it had a mystical side, like 
the medizval search for the philosopher’s stone. And so, 
for a while, millions every morning ate, hopefully, rever- 
ently, religiously, strange concoctions of flax-seed, of malt, 
of hops, of every known grain; kernels shot through a 
gun, kernels exploded by incredible heat; until at last in 
a nation-wide wave of indigestion, the quest collapsed like 
the Crusades. 

It was a striking phenomenon and, like all great popu- 
lar, idealistic movements, faintly pathetic; but it does not 
stand alone. It had been preceded by a period of even 
more dangerous faith in patent medicines, and it has been. 
followed by who does not know what?—starvation, care- 
ful mastication, Coué-ism, and a score of other short cuts 
to health and happiness. Living abroad and returning 
to America every two or three years, I am always struck, 
on arrival there, by two things: first, that the one great 
secret of life has been discovered; second, that the secret 
of the year-before-last has been forgotten as completely 
as the popular song of its period. 

Our faith in short cuts is profound. If you take 
twelve—or is it twenty-four?—lessons from a corre- 
spondence-school, you will double or triple or quadruple 
your salary automatically; if you read Wells’s “Outline of 
History,” you will immediately know all about history; 
if you read the “Book of Etiquette,” you will at once be- 
come suave, well-bred and will know how to entertain your 
employer at dinner in a manner certain to be advantageous 
to you thereafter; and so on. 

The characteristic is primitive and childlike; it amcunts 
to a belief in miracles, for what is a miracle but a short 
cut? It argues a conviction that life isa very simple at- 
fair, all black-and-white, with some one secret that you 
may at any moment hit upon if you are lucky. This atti- 
tude of mind consists in the belief that you are very ill or 
very ignorant or very poor now but you may in a flash 
become very well or very wise or very rich; never that 
you are not as well as you should be now but may grad- 
ually become somewhat better, or that you may through 
assiduous study moderately improve your education or 
your financial position. 

This black-and-white, miracle-spotted world in which 
we children of faith believe is in reality a poor and bar- 
ren world, as is revealed by our novels that deal with it. 
I have no interest in the question whether our contempo- 
rary novelists are better than, for example, English novel- 
ists, or English novelists better than ours; but I do assert 
that the novel in England is vastly richer than the novel 
in America; it is not glaringly black and white, but full of 
half-tones, shadows, and subtleties. To take two British 
novelists of not very strong creative ability, Mr. J. D. 
Beresford and Miss Ethel Sidgwick—where among Amer- 
ican writers can you parallel their fine balanced observa- 
tion, their delicate study of character? It is not that they 
are more talented than any one of a number of our own 
novelists, but the world they describe is a richer world 
than the world as we see it or have ever seen it. For 
years all our novels were sunny, optimistic, and sweet; 
now they are all drab, cynical, and hopeless. Once the 
village was the abode of quaint but pure-souled and kindly 
people unspoiled by the wicked city; now it is a horrid 
hole. Once our young girls were appallingly pure; now , 
they are appallingly impure. Mr. Wells alone among the 
English authors of note lives in and writes of such a 
black-and-white, miraculous world. He, too, has always 
some short cut to offer that, if adopted, would transmute 
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life into pure gold; and he, too, has always forgotten his 
short cut of the year before last—which is no doubt the 
explanation of the vastly greater esteem he enjoys in 
‘America than at home. 

I have turned to the novel for an example simply be- 
cause in it one gets, not by any means a true picture of 
American life as it is, but a very perfect picture of the 
American attitude towards life. But one sees the same 
thing, more directly if more fragmentarily, wherever one 
looks. I. W. W.’s are all wicked; Senator LaFollette is 
either a hero or a villain; “‘If Winter Comes’ may well 
last as long as the poem from which it takes its name” 
(William Lyon Phelps). 

When the war broke out, European countries suddenly 
adopted (at first quite sincerely) this black-and-white 
world, and America’s heart went out to Europe—that is, 
to the shining white part of it. At last America under- 
stood Europe. But as early as 1915, Europeans began to 
feel that they had made a bitter mistake, and by now they 
have slipped back into an even more perplexed, shadowy, 
and complicated world than before, and we, who never 
change, are farther away from them than ever. 

It is difficult to account for this rigidly consistent atti- 
tude of our mind. Our youth will not explain it (our youth 
being, as Oscar Wilde pointed out, our oldest tradition) ; 
neither will Puritanism, nor the pioneer spirit, nor even, 
entirely, our love for standardization. Perhaps as much as 
to any one thing it is due to our unquestioning assumption 
that the business of making a living and better is the sin- 
gle really important function of a man’s life. (In at least 
one provincial American city of considerable size the 
halfi-page conceded by the morning paper to art, letters, 
and music is entitled “In Woman’s Realm.”) Now, it is 
diffcult enough, heaven knows! to make a living, and, 
what with the fierceness of competition, to achieve “suc- 
cess in business’ may very likely demand every ounce of 
a man’s energy and almost every moment of his day. “But 
it does not develop more than a very small part of his 
mind. At the end of an intensely active life, the business 
man is mentally in much the same condition as the work- 
ingman who for twenty years has made the same automo- 
bile-part in a factory. He is ignorant of life. By this, 
of course, I do not mean that he is ignorant because he 
has not read Thomas Hardy or heard a tone-poem by 
Richard Strauss; rather, that he is ignorant of himself. 
He has not grown up; he is still a child; in any true sense 
he does not think at all. His childish spirit is over every- 
thing; it and his puerile canons are shared even by the 
thousands who have not succeeded in business or in so 
much as making a living. He is so sure of himself; but 
he is sure of himself just because he does not know him- 
self at all. And as he is, so are we. 

This widespread ignorance of self is no doubt fostered 
by the manifold senseless activities with which our life is 
encrusted. Telephones, motor-cars, radios, phonographs, 
movies, magazines, and newspapers save us from the 
leisure that we dread because, not being able to think, we 
should not know what to do with it. However that may 
be, ignorance of self is certainly at the bottom of our con- 
ception of the world as black-and-white and miracle- 
spotted. One deep, unafraid look into our own hearts, and 
we should never again see life as so simple, sharp-edged 
an affair, because we could never again dissociate our- 
selves from any manifestation of it. That of course is 
exactly what we do at present and have always done, and 
it leads to many strange and wonderful things—among 
others, the institution of scapegoats. ; 

Scapegoats are essential in a black-and-white world, in 
order to explain the black part; and we have had precisely 
as long a line of them as of short cuts to Utopia. At one 
time, in the golden early days of muck-raking, they were 
trusts and their founders; and then we read, with a shud- 
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der of revulsion, how Mr. Rockefeller’s face resembled 
that of an evil bird of prey. For Mr. Henry Ford the 
Jews are apparently the scapegoats; while to these the 
very numerous members of the Ku Klux Klan generously 
add the Negroes and the Catholics. Among our intellec- 
tual élite the scapegoats of the moment are undoubtedly 
Governments and diplomats. 

Gazing with horror upon the wreck to which the recent 
war reduced the world, these more thoughtful members of 
our public nevertheless share with the unthinking masses 
the need of a scapegoat, of something evil completely out- 
side themselves on which the blame can be laid. It ap- 
proximates the need of a personal Devil. And so they 
say: “France is a menace to the peace of the world; she 
wishes to destroy Germany (or to obtain a hegemony 
over the coal-and-iron industry of Europe); she is cold- 
blooded and selfish. England’s pretence to greater gen- 
erosity is a lie; she has annexed two million square miles 
of German colonies and would be lenient towards Germany 
now in the matter of reparations solely because she needs 
a market for her industrial products.” By “France” and 
“England” Americans of this sort do not mean the French 
and English peoples; they are not, like the Ku Klux 
Klansmen, childish enough to indict whole races. They 
mean the Governments of England and France, but these 
they conceive of as flawless entities with a soul, an evil 
soul. Now it is undoubtedly true that any group, whether 
it be a mob, a literary circle, or a Government, does evoke 
a kind of group-spirit, a sort of soul, which is worse than 
the soul of any one of the individuals who constitute the 
group. But this is a pallid thing at best, or worst. The 
group-entity is but a thought in the minds of the indi- 
viduals, who alone are real, and very like ourselves. Once 
one admits this, the whole black-and-white world collapses 
and one faces a troubled, obscure, but also infinitely richer 
and more human world, full of pathetically mixed motives. 
Diplomats, the choicest scapegoats to-day, are accused, not 
without justice, of playing callously with the lives of mil- 
lions; using them like pawns on a chess-board is, I believe, 
the accepted figure. But what else, given the power, 
should we ourselves do, who live equally among abstrac- 
tions and are capable of reading the account of an earth- 
quake in Colombia and then turning without emotion to 
the history of the latest movie-scandal in Los Angeles? I 
do not say that we ought to feel emotion in learning that 
thousands have been killed in an earthquake. The lack of 
imagination displayed in our failure to do so is doubtless 
a necessary protective trait. Without it, to read any news- 
paper would be anguish, and we should, like those imagina- 
tive persons called cowards, die many times before our 
death. The intensest suffering of Jesus, the Man, must 
have been not his crucifixion but his lifelong sympathy for 
the suffering of others. It is only this lack of imagination 
plus the tradition in which they are bred that makes dip- 
lomats what they notoriously are. 

Here we find ourselves once again at the subject of self 
and knowledge of self. We (and by “we” I no longer 
mean only “we Americans,” whose world, after all, is but 
a little more crudely black and white than that of other 
peoples), we lack the imagination to project ourselves into 
others’ lives chiefly because we know so little about our- 
selves. We may feel pity, even shed tears, at the sight of 
a man crushed by a motor-car, because we have all felt 
physical pain; but we remain cold towards the feelings of 
a man caught in embezzlement, because we are unaware 
of the latent possibility of embezzlement in ourselves, 
given sufficiently impelling circumstances. We are always 
being told that we should go directly to life for real 
knowledge, not get it second-hand from books; and this is 
no doubt true enough for certain impressions. What it 
means to be hungry, for instance, can not be learned from 
the printed page; nor can vivid impressions of nature be 
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gained in that way. But I suspect that we can learn more 
about other men and women from books than from direct 
intercourse “with them. In a book the writer has, pre- 
sumably, set out to say something long meditated and has 
deleted all excrescences in the saying. Such chatter as 
we indulge in and listen to when, instead, we talk directly 
with our neighbours!—aimless, pointless, its rare bright 
spots extinguished in a sea of words! The important 
point, however, is that one learns a little about others 
from books because from any worth-while book one learns 
a little about oneself. Just as surely as in a novel, an 
essay, or a poem, the writer reveals himself, so surely do | 
in reading it reveal myself, weighing the author’s opin- 
ions, likening them to or contrasting them with my own, 
and, to the extent of that self-revelation, perceiving his. 
Thus it is better to read difficult books than easy ones, 
not, as Puritanism teaches, because whatever is unpleasant 
is good for us, but because the fact that a book is difficult 
for me means that in my response to it I am forced down 
into obscure and unknown regions of myself. On the other 
hand, there are for every one, I suppose, certain books 
that he is permanently unable to read, certain authors 
who remain for him as unknowable as anyone met. in 
flesh-and-blood. I, for example, can not read “Lavengro” 
or get to know Borrow. 
sponse to his thoughts and emotions. I can learn nothing 
of myself from “Lavengro,” and sq I can learn nothing 
of Borrow. It’s a pity; my world might be by just so 
much the richer, less black and white. 

Given the profound isolation of the individual, his in- 
ability to learn of others except through learning of him- 
self, it is hard at first to understand men’s passion for 
gregariousness. But if one listens to almost any conversa- 
tion one presently notes that each individual in the loqua- 
cious group is but asserting his own opinions, the more 
blatantly the less he knows what they really are. In prim- 
itive circles this is done frankly, often while every one 
talks at once: “What J say is ” “Now my notion 
is ——” “Well, now, just listen to me ——’ It is as 
though all were shouting: “How black and white the 
world is!” Among more civilized persons there is greater 
suavity, a pretence of listening to others’ opinions while 
awaiting an opportunity to express one’s own. But it is 
only a pretence. Still, there is something in civilization. 
For in very, very civilized circles conversation becomes a 
delicate game. Nothing really felt is ever said, and ideas 
are played with as amusing toys; which is both sensible 
and delightful. 

But if we would really learn about our fellow-men and 
exchange our silly black-and-white world for a subtler, 
richer, kinder one, we had best go and live alone on 
mountain-tops. Ten years of such a life would give us a 
deeper and more tolerant understanding of humanity than 
a lifetime of jostling contacts. in the market-place. 

CiLaupE C. WASHBURN. 


AN UP-STATE ANTHOLOGY: VIII. 

Some people have the knack of farming, but the Chester 
Watsons had only the taste for it. They had done well 
enough in the city, but the notion of an estate had always 
held their fancy, and about four years ago, they decided to 
set themselves up in our valley. The Carpenter home- 
stead was for sale at that time—a thin-soiled farm with 
a hundred and fifty years of history—lean years, most of 
them. ‘The Chester Watsons bought the old place, and 
paid enough for it, too. 

The Carpenters had been plain “dirt farmers,” with no 
notion of what an estate ought to be, and the new pro- 
prietors felt obliged to have everything done over, before 
they moved out from the city. The house had first to 
be enlarged, and remodelled inside and out, in order that 


od 


Nowhere in me is there any re- | 


‘the Watsons’ week-end guests should find it to their 


liking. The barns, with their hand-hewn timbers, were 
good for another century or so of usefulness, but unfor- 
tunately, since the buildings were scattered about hap- 
hazard, it was necessary to clear them all away, and to 
rebuild everything on a symmetrical plan, like the exhibi- 
tion-halls at a country fair. 

When all this had been accomplished, the place still 
needed a good deal in the way of landscaping, but the 
Watsons felt that they could perhaps move to. the 
farm and begin operations, nevertheless. In their most 
flourishing times, the Carpenters had gotten along with 
a force of seven men; the Watsons presently hired 
eighteen, and had need of all these and more, inasmuch 
as none of them did anything. According to one of my 
neighbours, they were all “‘setters,” and the foreman was 
a “setter” too. ; 

The new proprietor then embarked upon the business 
of restocking the farm, always with an eye to the prizes 
available at the county fair. The Carpenters’ pigs had 
been just pigs; the Watsons’ pigs were pedigreed back 
to the “Mayflower,” but this did not enable them to hold 
out against carelessness and cholera. The cattle were the 
finest Jerseys, shipped to our valley from some distant 
point, with a thoroughbred bull to ensure the propagation 
of the stock. The cows were fine to look at (very creamy 
and fetching against a green background, Mrs. Watson 
said), but the richness of their milk did not make good the 
shortage in quantity, as the checks from the distributing 
company substantially showed. A hard ainter proved that 
the Jerseys were altogether too delicate for our climate; 
and then, when the spring produced several spotted calves, 
thus showing plainly enough that there was a blot on 
the lineage of the herd, the Watsons decided to go out of 
Jerseys. Most of the animals were disposed of at an 
auction for less than a quarter of their cost; the rest were 
shipped off impatiently to the stockyards. 

The stories of the Watsons’ experiments with strange 
and sundry crops; of seed scattered in wet earth that 
baked like flint soon after; of hay stored in the mow so 
green that it rotted, or left in the sun so long that’ it 
turned to chaff; of overripe grain that sifted out of the 
heads and never reached the thresher—such stories each 
of my. neighbours can produce in considerable numbers, 
but the tale that has always impressed me most is the one 
about the thoroughbred trotter. ; 

The Watsons had a couple of cars, but they had horses 
too, among them a fine, spirited harness-horse, purchased 
especially for Mrs. Watson’s use on the country roads 
near the farm. From its first appearance on the place, 
this animal exhibited some little friskiness, and it was only 
after long hesitation that Mr. Watson consented to allow 
his. wife to drive out alone. She got away in good style, 
but returned half an hour later on foot, with the informa- 
tion that the horse had made several side-steps which had 
alarmed her so much that she had abandoned it in a lane 
a mile or so away. Presently the horse jogged into the 
farmyard, and at Watson’s order one of the men un- 
hitched it and tied it up to a post, while Watson himself 
went into the house. Ten minutes later he returned, 
walked deliberately up to the animal and shot it through 
the head. ; 

Somehow or other, the Watsons never had anything 
to sell, except the things that they had previously pur- 
chased at a high price, and eventually this method of 
doing business brought them clear out to the end of their 
rope. As the pressure increased, Watson himself was 
driven, not to farming, but to “piddling.” His automo- 
biles were going to pieces, and more and more of his 
time was occupied with attempts to put them in repair. 
The results achieved were not encouraging, but never- 
theless it luckily occurred to him that he ngight do this 
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sort of thing for other people. Accordingly, he hung out 
a repair-man’s sign beside the highway, and presently 
accumulated a heap of those broken and rusted odds and 
ends that gather in the back yard of every dabbler in 
mechanics. The income from these activities amounted 
to practically nothing, and in the meantime the grass and 
weeds were swallowing the hayfields, and the paint was 
peeling off the barns. The end came, finally, in the form 
of a leasing-arrangement that still fails to bring in enough 
to cover the taxes and the interest on the mortgage. 
When the tenant took possession of the place, the Wat- 
sons moved into a house: near the railway-tracks, and 
“Ches” got a job in a garage. He makes enough there 
to stall off foreclosure and keep a feeble hold on the 
farm; and sometimes of an evening, when he can get 
his car to run, he and his wife drive over to the estate, and 
plan how they will have it landscaped when they move 
out again. Gov aeRy 


THE THEATRE. 


THE SIMPERING ’FORTIES. 


Tue PROVINCETOWN PLAYERS have now exhumed a 
more agreeable dramatic exhibit than Strindberg’s dis- 
mally psychopathological ‘““Spook Sonata,” with which 
they opened their belated season. The new offering is 
nothing less than a revival of an “advanced” American 
drama of the eighteen-’forties, a piece which in its day 
caused some little sensation among the intelligentsia 
because it attempted social satire at a time when Ameri- 
can playwrights did not soar beyond the safe reaches 
of romantic melodrama. “Fashion, or Life in New 
York,” by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, thus has genuine 
historical interest, and in addition, as presented with 
just the proper modicum of serious exaggeration by the 
repertoire troupe of Macdougal Street, it furnishes 
spirited entertainment, somewhat at the expense of our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers of the simpering 
“forties. 

To get the full flavour of the play it is advisable to 
cast one’s eye back upon that little old New York which 
Mrs. Mowatt addressed. Fourteenth Street was the 
town’s farthest north. At the corner of what is now 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street stood a country 
road-house; and the new Croton reservoir at Forty- 
second Street, a marvel of masonry which it was pre- 
dicted “would stand as long as the pyramids,” loomed 
up in a rural wilderness. The citizens were proud of 
the fact that they participated in a period which marked 
the apex of mechanical progress. They were proud of 
the clear water piped from the distant Croton river to 
replace the old system of back-yard wells; they were 
proud, though still a little fearful, of the newly-intro- 
duced scheme of lighting their homes by piped illumi- 
nating-gas; they were proud of their first regular 
steamship-line for communication with Europe; they 
were proud of Professor Morse, who had strung a wire 
all the way to Philadelphia, so that, when the thing was 
not out of order, the merchants of the two cities could 
communicate, not always with perfect comprehension, 
by means of the newfangled device of the electric tele- 
graph. They were proud also of their distinguished 
literary geniuses, particularly Mr. Halleck, and fo a 
lesser degree Mr. Irving and Mr. Cooper, and of their 
great editors like Mr. George P. Morris and Mr. N. 
P. Willis. Every one knew that Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant was the editor of the Evening Post—how many 
know the name of his successor of to-day? Mr. James 
Harper of the publishing firm had been elected the 
first “reform” mayor, and many good people confidently 


believed—poor souls !—that this triumph of civic virtue 
marked the end of machine-domination in local politics. 
Delmonico’s Hotel at 25 Broadway was a social institu- 
tion, and so was the Astor House bar, a short distance 
farther up that residential thoroughfare. The popular 
songs of the period included Negro jingles of the type 
of “Jim along Josie,” but greater favour was bestowed 
on the sentimental ditties over which virgins loved and 
languished. Accomplished young ladies poured out 
their longings in “My Life is Like a Scentless Rose,” 
and in the provocative madrigal beginning: 


Call me pet names, dearest, 
Call me a bird. 


Messrs. Gallagher and Shean were yet unborn, and 
society had no bananas. Not the least interesting part 
of the revival of the Provincetown brethren is the in- 
terpolation of a number of the songs of the period, 
arranged by Mr. Deems Taylor and Mr. Brian Ho ker. 

The New York community had a keen sense of civic 
pride, but was not sufficiently sure of itself to be free 
from self-consciousness. Though it was some years 
since the visit of Mrs. Trollope, her truly British 
superiority and her criticisms still rankled acutely. She 
had pronounced New York’s society provincial, the 
people crude and uninteresting; and in particular she 
resented the American innovation of broad folding 
doors between dining-room and drawing-room, which, 
she asserted, demonstrated a lack of appreciation of 
the virtues of privacy. 

The community took foreign animadversions with 
great seriousness ; and it took its drama seriously too. 
Theatrical entertainment was apparently divided into 
two separate departments. There were the classics, 
especially Shakespeare, which had evoked a small group 
of competent and even brilliant performers, skilled in 
the declamatory style of the period ; and there were the 
native offerings of crude humour or tragedy. The 
audiences derived particular enjoyment from elaborate 
and oratorical death-scenes, and one actor named Kirby 
endeared himself particularly by the dramatic intensity 
with which he gave up the ghost in various plays. He 
had a trick of conserving his energies for these high 
climaxes, and it was not uncommon for auditors 
who were suffering from lack of sleep to take a nap 
during the earlier scenes, bidding their neighbours to 
“wake me up when Kirby dies.” Such momentous 
shufflings-off survive to-day only in opera. The stars 
of the classical stage were established heroes. Late in 
the ’forties Forrest ventured over to London, and when 
he met with a discourteous reception there, patriotic 
indignation rose to the boiling point in New York. 
This culminated when Macready came to New York to 
appear in “Macbeth” in 1849. A mob of 20,000 people 
assembled to lynch the English actor, and he had to be 
spirited from the theatre and smuggled aboard a ship 
bound for home. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s venture in a comedy of manners 
marked an epochal development in the native dramatic 
product, and it was received with unmitigated enthusi- 
asm by the critics, The only one of them, in fact, who 
displayed any reservations, was a certain Mr. Edgar 
Allan Poe, who was also a poet of somewhat doubtful 
personal repute. As compared with the general run of 
American dramas, Mr. Poe conceded that “Fashion” 
was a very good play, but he felt impelled to add that 
“esiimated by the natural principles of dramatic art it 
is altogether unworthy of notice.” 

This reviewer has no means of knowing how closely 
Mr. Hooker and the Provincetown Players have stuck 
to the original, but in any case the primitive tenuous- 
ness of the plot is preserved in the revival. Mr. Tiff- 
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any, a merchant, has become involved in debt through 
the fashionable extravagances of his wife, and, some- 
what like William Anderson in our day, he has been 
compelled to juggle his accounts and thus put himself 
at the mercy of his villainous confidential clerk. The 
clerk has forced Mr. Tiffany to promise him the hand 
of his daughter; but meanwhile Mrs. Tiffany’s ambi- 
tions are enlisted in bestowing her daughter upon a 
bogus French count with a disreputable past who has 
drifted into her social circle. In attempting to expose 
the count, Gertrude, the heroine of the piece, a humble 
dependent in the Tiffany menage, is discovered alone in 
a bedroom with him, a situation utterly blighting for a 
virtuous young lady. Poor Gertrude is immediately 
spurned by every one, included the gallant young army 
officer who had been paying honourable court to her, 
and the whole Tiffany family is in a highly perilous 
position ; until Adam Trueman, an honest farmer from 
Cattaragus, appears as the deus ex machina and sets 
everything right. Gertrude is revealed as Adam’s long- 
lost granddaughter and heiress, the villainous confi- 
dential clerk skulks off to California, the bogus count 
is converted to a life of useful virtue as a chef, and 
Mrs. Tiffany forswears her artificial life of fashion and 
agrees to cultivate the simple pleasures of rural ex- 
istence. The final curtain falls amidst homilies of un- 
impeachable morality. 

The plot of this slender contraption is imparted to 
the audience largely through whispered asides and con- 
fidential soliloquies, in the archaic manner. Thus when 
the “count” makes his appearance and Mrs. Tiffany 
congratulates him on being received at all the courts 
.of Europe, he hastily confides to the audience the words 
“police courts.” After he has been lavishly spilling his 
villainy about for an act or so, the innocent heroine 
imparts to the audience her suspicion that “this man 
must be an impostor.” As Mr. Poe remarked, Mrs. 
Mowatt’s dramatic technique was a bit rough; though 
Mr. Poe himself was so hard put to it for entertain- 
ment that he attended every performance of the play 
for a fortnight! 

The Provincetown Players romp through the per- 
formance with an appropriate seriousness and a nice 
regard for even such points as the Victorian poses and 
gestures. This presentation is greatly enhanced by the 
faithful reproductions of Mr. Robert Edmond Jones 
in the matter of scenery and costumes. Mrs. Tiffany’s 
drawing-room, “in the first style of modern elegance,” 
is a fearful and wonderful chamber, with plush chairs 
painted on the side drops, and her conservatory is 
aglow with painted flowers such as were never grown 
in mortal garden. In those days, as the poet remarked, 
life was real, life was earnest; but it was fenced in by 
an appalling array of inhibitions, and in “Fashion” 
these are revealed in the costumes as well as in the dia- 
logue. Propriety decreed that ladies must encase their 
bodies in a rigid armour, and in order to avoid the 
slightest intimation of the possession of legs, they were 
compelled to encompass themselves with a vast volume 
of skirt and petticoat, hung from formidable scaffold- 
ings fastened over the hips. When good Adam Trueman 
solves all the petty tangles in “Fashion,” Gertrude’s 
triumphant soldier-lover seals his happiness by form- 
ally kissing his lady’s hand. It is the only portion of 
her anatomy that he can reach. 

“Fashion” is a thoroughly successful resuscitation. 
It is of particular interest during this brilliant theatri- 
cal season, for it not only furnishes a highly diverting 
entertainment, but it also affords a measure of how far 
our native theatre has advanced from those crude years. 
Yet thoughtful young persons who view the play need 


beck, some years ago, in New York, and stepped in. 


not come away feeling too superior to their great- 
grandparents. Afterall, the greatest popular theatrical 
success in New York of our day is the claptrap banality 
entitled “Abie’s Irish Rose.” This fact must give 
pause to those moderns who incline to look back with 
scorn on the simpering "forties. Yet the fact has cer- 
tain mitigations. As the press agent of the Macdougal 
Street players pointed out to us, in 1845 the theatrical 
public of this isolated village consisted exclusively of 
New Yorkers. To-day it is made up largely of buyers 
from the vast hinterland, and it is unfair to make their 
curious taste the measure of metropolitan enlighten- 
ment. In matters of the drama, according to this ob- 
servant publicity person, the visiting buyers take the 
low road, while the bulk of the New Yorkers increas- 
ingly inclines to the high road. This is an interesting 
theory, and I take pleasure in passing it on for the com- 
fort of those who resent pretensions to culture when 
these pretensions come from beyond the Hudson and 
the Harlem rivers. 
Haro_tp KELLock. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


LOST IN THE QUAGMIRE. 

Sirs: Mr. Harvey in his article “The Eclipse of Statius,” in 
the Freeman of 30 January, says, “The fact that an American 
youth can spend four years at Harvard without once in all 
that time even hearing the name of Papinius Statius is suffi- 
cient indication of the nature of the crime of Dr. Dryasdust 
against the fancy and imagination of mankind.” Mr. Harvey 
is mistaken. It is not because the youth never hears of 
Statius, that Statius has been eclipsed, but because of the way 
in which he is heard of! The crime of Dr. Dryasdust is not 
merely ‘negative, it is viciously active. What with Skeat’s 
“Etymological Dictionary of the English Language’ on one 
hand and a Latin lexicon on the other, the college youth has 
neither interest nor energy to appreciate the Dickensian qual- 
ities of Statius. He is swamped in a morass of philological 
detail, never having aid or opportunity to come up for air 
that he might obtain a synthetic appreciation of the whole. 
Or again, Statius is mentioned by Dr. Dryasdust as being 
merely the source of such and such a half-line in Chaucer, 
though the word highte comes from the Anglo-Saxon hatan 
and is the only real passive in the English language. 

The truth is, that because of “The Ph. Disease” with its 
highly competitive research-work, a course in literature, espe- 
cially of the Ancients, is made entirely a matter of philology 
and etymology. The student prepares a given assignment 
and is struck by the beauty of a passage therein. He then 
goes to class expecting to find corroboration of his own poet- 
ical sense and an intelligent appreciation of the passage. But 
no, the only mention is of an irregularity in meter. I have 
known Dr. Dryasdust, eminent for his Modern Language 
Society articles, recently to pass over the death of Arcite in 
Chaucer’s “Knightes Tale” without once mentioning its con- 
summate artistry and beauty. 

Such is the result of “The Ph. Disease” as an active influ- 
ence upon the American college youth; nor can we hope to 
abolish the wickedness of Dr. Dryasdust as long as pure 
etymology is made the basis for an appreciation of literature. 
I am, etc., 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Tom Masry, JUN. 


THE ARTS OF PEACE. 

Sirs: Anent the stir-up of the nation over Mr. Bok’s majestic 
prizes for “Peace Suggestions,” I am moved to recount an 
episode in my life. 

I was passing the great show of the animal-tamer Hagen- 
I found 
some dozen of the most formidable and ferocious masters 
of the jungle being ordered back and forth by a dazzling 
maiden of considerable pulchritude, who rode a dashing pal- 


| frey, and put them through a most remarkable series of 


stunts. There were two Bengal tigers, one- stately African 
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lion, an immense white polar bear, a most diabolical black 
panther, with Russian bloodhounds, etc. etc., galore, all with- 
in a great iron-barred cage, built in dodecagonal form, with 
a seat for each animal in each corner—the whole about fifty 
feet in diameter, thirty feet high, and open of course to the 
gaze of the audience seated all around the outside. 

I certainly shuddered at the sight of what was going on, 
as I entered and took a seat. But unbelievable and astound- 
ing as were the feats she accomplished with them, and the 
consensus of amiable though somewhat haughty co-operation 
they showed each other throughout their tasks of duty, nothing 
equalled my admiration and amazement at the delighted rough- 
house with which those giants of alien and carnivorous terror 
leaped down from their corner seats (when she told them “the 
show was over” and they “could go play”), and rolled 
and frolicked over each other like kittens in a farmer’s 
kitchen. 

I had to pinch myself for a moment to be sure I was alive 
and not dreaming. Then I hurried around to the great tamer, 
and asked eagerly: “For the love of suffering humanity, do 
tell me by what magic you have accomplished such a triumph 
over brute power and passion? Was it beauty, love, high art 
combined, or a plain sedative hypnotism from opiates and 
dope?” 

“Nay, my friend,” said he, “we deal not in dope; and though 
we have some faith in beauty, love and high art, which were 
also there, we do not confide in them wholly, when young 
ladies in dazzling bathing-suits perform before such Jungle 
Kings and Ku Klux Kleagles. The recipe is simpler. Let the 
human race try it. Let those who presume to govern and 
guide others positively and practically demonstrate and prove 
their superior intelligence, good will, and just consideration 
for their constituencies’ happiness and peace, and by scientific 
and up-to-date timeliness of food-products and distribution 
dispel the fear of hunger and starvation, and lo! you have 
secured their associate joy, help and confidence. Go and sin 
no more.” I am, etc., 


Corona, California. JoHN Warp STIMSON. 


BOOKS. 


A STUDY OF MILITANT MEDIOCRITY. 


THE extreme difficulty of arriving at a fair judgment 
upon any man who has loomed large in the public life 
of his time is again illustrated in this attempt of an 
English writer to give an impartial estimate of the 
character and accomplishments of Theodore Roose- 
velt.". That the task should have been undertaken is 
not surprising. The measure of acclaim given the 
incomplete and superficial study of Abraham Lincoln 
evidently convinced Lord Charnwood that there were 
many Americans who would be interested in what he 
might say of their once popular hero; and furnished 
with the views and opinions of both admirers and 
detractors, he has produced what purports to be “what 
the world, not merely our segment of it, thinks of 
Theodore Roosevelt.” That Lord Charnwood was, 
as he says, “amply briefed with the worst that had 
been said of Roosevelt,’ must be accepted; but after 
a careful reading of his book, one finds little indica- 
tion that his early hero-worship allowed him to be 
influenced by the amazing inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of his subject. It is not from a hero-wor- 
shipper that we can expect a candid summary of the 
merits and defects of one whose real character was 
always a puzzle even to those numbered among his 
close friends and associates. 

‘What was included in the material alleged to be 
“the worst that had been said” can only be imagined, 
since there has not, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, ever been published any critical estimate show- 
ing how far Theodore Roosevelt had failed to live up 


1“Theodore Roosevelt.” Lord Charnwood. Boston: The Atlan- 


tic Monthly Press. $2.50. 


to the high standards of honesty, courage and compe- 


_ tence that he so insistently proclaimed. The story of 


his life, as it might have been written by one who 
watched his career from its beginning with mingled 
admiration and disapproval, has not yet been told, and 
may never be told. The task of image-breaker is a 
disagreeable one, and its rewards are suspicion, malice 
and misrepresentation on the part of the image-wor- 
shippers. The time perhaps has not come for a truth- 
ful portrait of the real Roosevelt. Those who knew 
best his limitations and failures are not concerned 
with the destroying of a reputation, because they know 
that, after all, if Theodore Roosevelt held a high place 
in public esteem, it was chiefly because the people of 
his time were ready and willing to accept him at his 
own valuation. An exposure of the real man would 
be only a criticism of those people who were unable to 
see deeper than his professed devotion to the public 
welfare. 

Leaving to some future biographer the question of 
the man’s actual courage, honesty and capacity for 
the work into which he threw himself with unweary- 
ing energy, it may be profitable to touch briefly upon 
some of the claims made for him in the present book, 
upon which rests the author’s conclusion that Roose- 
velt was a great and noble man, a statesman and a 
leader of his people. At the outset of his career 
Roosevelt is quoted as saying: “I am going to try to 
help the cause of better government in New York; I 
don’t know exactly how.” That is an index to the 
man and his career. He did not know how, and he 
never learned. He was essentially a “for-God’s- 
saker,’ one who wanted to do something for “good 
government,” for the poor people who have to work, 
for the farmers, for everybody; but who would not 
or could not study causes. When he is quoted as say- 
ing that he “intended to be one of the governing 
classes,” he showed his utter incapacity for any kind 
of leadership that would result in the abolishment of 
the social and political evils against which he inveighed. 
As long as men talk of “governing classes” they are 
in that hopeless state of mental darkness described by 
Oliver Herford’s scorching verses rebuking the patron- 
izing writer who spoke of “women of the better 
classes.” A man who starts out to become one of the 
“soverning class” will in all probability end by work- 
ing for the interests of some particular class. 

Having decided to become one of the governors, we 
are told that Roosevelt “felt no trouble about the 
broad choice of a side in politics. Historically, the 
Republican party stood for the Union; in its composi- 
tion it included most of the leaders of industrial and 
commercial advance.” That was certainly a sufficient 
reason for his becoming a Republican. The rich and 
powerful were the real “governing class,” and if he 
was to succeed he must work with them. The only 
apparent issue then dividing the two great political 
American parties was that of the protective tariff 
against a tariff for revenue only. Roosevelt was at 
that time an avowed free trader, but he knew that all 
the great industrial leaders were committed to a policy 
that filled their pockets at the expense of the con- 
sumers, so he joined the stronger part. Henceforth 
his lot was cast with the powerful interests that were 
robbing the consumer through high prices made pos- 
sible by the high tariff. He entered the New York 
Stete Legislature as a member of the Assembly, and 
| are told of his efforts for “reform’’ legislation: 
“reform” meaning the attempt to abolish deep-seated 
evils by superficial measures that would disturb no 
vested interests. A search of the New York statutes 
will reveal no law of any substantial value to the peo- 
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ple of the State that was enacted through the initiative 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Following his barren legislative experience, there is 
a brief reference to his candidacy for Mayor of New 
York City in 1886, which gives an opportunity for a 
slurring reference to “that once famous theorist Henry 
George.” Of Roosevelt’s work for “civil-service re- 
form’’—the notion that honesty and ability in public 
service can be secured by a perfected system of exam- 
inations and permanent tenure of office—it is hardly 
needful to speak. When an attempt is made, however, 
to show that as President of the New York City 
Police Commission he made a successful fight against 
official neglect to enforce the law, the biographer 
shows himself to be ignorant of the facts. The asser- 
tion that Roosevelt’s mind “had been turned to things 
dreadfully wrong in poor city homes which good police 
and sanitation could in some degree help,” is absurd. 
The things “dreadfully wrong” in the housing-condi- 
tions of people who lived in tenement-districts were 
due almost entirely to the systems of land-tenure and 
taxation that then existed and that still exist. The 
police had nothing whatever to do with these condi- 
tions, and the Board of Health very little. Neither 
as Police Commissioner nor as a member of the Board 
of Health did Theodore Roosevelt do a single thing 
to abolish the horrible evils due to tenement-house 
congestion. Nor did he, as it is maintained, win a 
decisive, or even partly decisive, battle over the Sun- 
day-closing law. He did issue orders that the saloons 
should be closed on Sunday, and a number of saloon- 
keepers, practically all Democrats, were arrested; but 
after a few weeks of faked crusading, things went on 
as they had gone before. So much for the battle for 
law-enforcement, which is falsely said to have been 
lost through the decision of magistrates who held that 
one sandwich was legally a meal. What the writer 
evidently had in mind was the provision of the Raines 
liquor law, enacted at the order of the Republican 
boss, Thomas C. Platt, by a Republican legislature, 
permitting the sale of liquors on Sunday when served 
with a meal. The decision that a sandwich was a meal 
was entirely consistent with the purpose of that law. 

In the account of his hero’s achievements in the 
Spanish War, Lord Charnwood makes a laboured 
attempt to show that the Rough Riders and their 
Colonel played an important part in the fighting which 
caused the surrender of Santiago. In this matter, one 
can only say that for historicity Mr. Dooley’s “Alone 
in Cubia,” is to be preferred. 

Roosevelt’s administration as President, after the 
assassination of President McKinley, is next reviewed. 
Especial stress is laid upon his fight against the so- 
called “trusts.” Here, it would seem, was the test 
of true statesmanship; and the biographer labours to 
show that the regime of “trust-busting’’ was in the 
public interest. He ignores altogether the essential 
fact that practically all of the great industrial trusts 
were the product of the protective-tariff system; that 
(as President Havemeyer of the American Sugar 
Company said) “the tariff is the mother of the trusts.” 
It was not that Roosevelt had changed his opinions 
concerning protection, for in a letter written in 1907 
to an old friend he wrote: “As for the tariff, I am 
still a free trader”—yet this is the man of whom his 
biographer writes: “The originality which in fact he 
displayed in facing the problems that arose for him 
lay chiefly in that high and vivacious courage vith 


which he reinforced an honesty not lacking in his pre- 


decessors.” This man, always prating of courage, 
who knew that the protective system was, as described 
in the Democratic National Platform of 1892, the rob- 


bery of the many for the benefit of the few, during 


all his years in the White House never uttered a word 


against the system that he knew to be wrong. Why? 


Simply because all the great industrial leaders were 
the mainstay of the Republican party, and from them 
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came the enormous campaign-funds necessary to carry 


an election. 

Another illustration of public service alleged to 
have been performed by Roosevelt as President is his 
appointment in 1908 of the Country Life Commission. 
We are told that he realized that “the life of the farm- 
ing people themselves was depressed by many causes 
which the intelligent good will of the community 
might remedy.” Possibly he believed this; but if he 
did, it was merely another instance of his inability to 
understand the underlying causes of the unfavourable 
conditions in agriculture. There is no mystery about 
the reasons why so large a percentage of the American 
farmers are poor, deeply in debt, and hardly able by 
the severest toil to get a bare living out of their lands. 
The farmers are poor because they have been steadily 
robbed of a large part of the fruit of their labour 
by the protective tariff; by high freight-rates ; by high 
interest-rates on loans. The Country Life Commission 
made no practical recommendations for improving the 
condition of the farmers, who are still suffering from 
all the disabilities to which attention was called fifteen 
years ago. Doubtless Roosevelt sympathized with the 
farmers, but again it was a case of not knowing exactly 
how. He did nothing either because he was ignorant 
or reluctant to take action against the powerful pred- 
atory interests that are despoiling the farmers. 

When he discusses the motives that prompted the 
Roosevelt candidacy for President in 1912, it is not 
surprising that the biographer should fail to give even 
a hint of the true situation in the Republican party at 
that time, for the truth has never, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, been put in print. Briefly, the 
facts are these: President Taft had been elected_on a 
platform pledging tariff-protection to all American 
industries, and also promising “‘tariff-revision.” The 
latter vague phrase was presumed to mean a revision 
of tariff-rates downward, but when the Congress in 
1909 enacted the Payne-Aldrich tariff-law, there was 
practically no reduction of duties; there were, on the 
contrary, many increases. Ordinarily, not much atten- 
tion would have been paid to such a common occurrence 
as a party’s repudiation of its promises; but it so hap- 
pened that there was a miserable trifling duty of about 
nine per cent on newsprint-paper, which the publishers 
of the great metropolitan dailies, including those advo- 
cating high protection, were desirous 
abolished. 

When the Congress refused to take orders from 
the newspaper-owners a press-campaign of criticism of 
the new tariff-act was begun, and the prolonged outcry 
was effective in electing a Democratic majority of the 
House of Representatives in 1910. Foreseeing that 
this meant inevitable Republican defeat in 1912, some 
of the Republican leaders joined with agents of the 
newspapers and agreed upon the Canadian Reciprocity 
pact, ostensibly a measure for the establishment of 
free trade in farm-products between Canada and the 
United States. Some slight reductions in tariff-rates 
were also made on a few manufactured articles, but 
they were of a nature that would give no substantial 
benefit to the consumers of either country. The real 
reason for the Reciprocity pact, however, was Section 
B, which provided that as soon as the pact had been 
adopted by the Congress, without waiting for the rati- 
fication of the pact by the Canadian Parliament, nezws- 
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plain words a crooked scheme to bribe the newspapers 
into supporting the discredited Taft Administration, 
by taking away the slight protection promised in the 
Republican platform to the paper-manufacturers. But 
it was much worse; it was a deliberate betrayal of 
that party’s platform, in that it took away the little 
protection given the farmers of the United States 
against their chief competitors. The storm of indig- 
nant protest that arose from all the farming-districts 
of the country showed that the farmers were bitterly 
resentful of their betrayal by President Taft, and it 
soon became manifest that he could not possibly be 
re-elected. Before announcing his reciprocity scheme, 
President Taft had submitted it to his predecessor, 
who expressed his approval of it on at least two pub- 
lic occasions. When, however, the outburst of indig- 
nation from the farmers against the attempt to bribe 
the newspapers with free print-paper at the farmer’s 
expense forced itself upon Roosevelt’s attention, the lat- 
ter decided that he was not so much in favour of Cana- 
dian reciprocity after all, and during the campaign of 
1912 he practically repudiated his former endorsement. 
I was advised by one of his closest friends that a letter 
written by the former Governor of New Hampshire, 
Nahum J. Bachelder, then Master of the National 
Grange, in which he stated that the farmers would 
under no circumstances vote for Taft, was one of the 
chief factors that influenced Roosevelt to become a 
candidate for the Republican nomination. It was 
because he knew that Taft could not possibly be 
elected that he invented the “third cup of coffee” as 
an excuse for again seeking the Presidency. 

I have given these details of what is probably as 
disgraceful an episode as stands in American history, 
the attempt to use a corrupt press for party-purposes 
by bribing it with the removal of a paltry tariff-tax, 
because all the important facts were and have been 
deliberately suppressed by the newspapers and maga- 
zines. No truthful history of this episode has ever 
been written, and probably never will be written. Any 
publisher who might produce such a book would 
become a target for the malice of a united press, and 
would be lied about, slandered, and, if possible, ruined. 

It is when he writes of Roosevelt’s attitude at the 
outbreak of the world-war that Lord Charnwood 
abandons the réle of impartial observer and becomes 
the special pleader. Attempting to reconcile the article 
printed in the Outlook soon after the war began, in 
which Roosevelt, with full knowledge of the invasion 
of neutral Belgium, urged American neutrality 
towards the combatants, with his statement to Spring- 
Rice, the British Ambassador, that if he had been Presi- 
dent in the last days of July, he would have claimed 
the right of America to have Belgium’s neutrality 
respected, the biographer makes the feeble plea that 
the article in the Outlook was inspired by the hope 
that some protest on behalf of international law was 
coming from President Wilson. That is, he urged 
Americans to adopt a neutral attitude because he hoped 
some one else was going to protest against a manifest 
violation of Belgian neutrality. What is said to have 
had “the air of apology for German aggression” was 
in reality intended to encourage the President to pro- 
.test against such aggression! After this, it is not sur- 
prising to find the quotation, with approval, of a letter 
from Roosevelt to Mr. Alfred Noyes, in which he 
complains that “none of our peace-bodies, for instance, 
have ventured to denounce Germany for her destruc- 
tion of Belgium.” If they did not, were they not fol- 
lowing the example of the author of the article in the 
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HAUPTMANN’S SONG OF SONGS. 
Geruart HauprMann has a remarkable power of 
literary orchestration. He takes a simple theme; he 
sounds the changes on it; he builds a series of variations 
around it; and we have something in literature resembling 
Wagner, if neither so great nor so top-heavy. In “The 
Fool in Christ,” translated into English several years ago, 
he took one of the oldest themes in the world, and although 
the treatment was vitiated by sentimentality, he produced 
something perfectly original, in which, while deploring 
a frequent absence of taste, one recognized the warmth 
of genius. “The Fool in Christ” was a sort of religious 
song, orchestrated prodigiously, too prodigiously; “The 
Heretic of Soana,”* a much later work, is a song of 
carnal love, orchestrated far less heavily, and infinitely 
more sound. It is perhaps the most harmonious and 
genuine of Hauptmann’s prose works. His genius has 
never been poured out more richly and spontaneously; 
and at the same time he has never shown greater mastery 
over it. Writing about the South he has attained some 
of its ripeness and repose; but his lyricism is German, 
and could be mistaken for nothing else. The book is 
less a novel than a song of love, elaborated magnificently 
but, for Hauptmann, sparingly, and by its economy giving 
a greater sense of opulence. The intermittent genius 
which in his other works appears, disappears and re- 
appears, burns steadily through the story. It is beautiful 
from the unobstrusive beginning to the quiet end; rising 
with the theme, gathering itself up for the inevitable 
ecstatic flight; and, that over, returning to earth again, 
but to an earth changed by a great experience. The 
remarkable quality of the book may best be described ‘n 
saying that it is a towr de force which is at the same 
time a masterpiece. 

The story is as simple as possible. A young Italian 
priest, ascetic and pious, falls in love with a peasant girl, 
an outcast, ignorant but beautiful, the offspring of an 
incestuous union between brother and sister. Finally he 
succumbs, leaves the priesthood, and, taking the girl with 
him, becomes a shepherd on the slopes of Monte Generoso. 
The book is a description of his torments, torn between 
two ideals, that of a heavenly love in which the flesh has 
no part, and that of a love no less heavenly in which the 
flesh is emancipated and glorified. It is a description of 
all this; it is, more exactly, a lyrical utterance of it. 
Towards the end that utterance assumes gigantic forms, 
is universalized and becomes the voice of humanity. We 
see the young priest standing not so much on the thres- 
hold of a love affair as on a narrow ridge between heaven 
and hell, and discovering to his surprise that his heaven 
does not lie in the direction he thought. The more 
decisively he gives way to what appears to him to be 
carnal lust, the more clearly he discovers within himself 
an imperative deification of his being, a greater sense 
of unity with the Creator. When Agata comes to the 
little chapel to receive communion his vocation. seems 
transfigured. 


It seemed to him that the all-bountiful God had only just 
appointed him to be his servant.... The divine hour, the 
holy season, had begun within himself. ... With infinite 
tenderness his heart expanded over the entire creation, and 
was united with all other creatures in the same rapturous 
pulse-beat.... It seemed to him as if he himself were 
becoming God. ... In this newly experienced state of being 
a Chosen Vessel, a holy instrument, he felt himself growing 
with invisible organs into all the heavens, with a sense of 
bliss and supreme power that made him feel as if exalted 
to an infinite height above the swarming spawn of the 
churches and their priestlings. ... In convulsive ecstasy he 
held the cup of the Eucharist and the Transubstantiation— 


1“The Heretic of Soana.’’ Gerhart Hauptmann. . Translated by 
Bayard Quincy Morgan. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.50. 
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as a symbol of the eternally new self-birth of the entire 
creation in the body of Christ—out into the infinity of space, 
where it shone like a second and brighter sun. 


He suffers remorse for this; has visions; is tormented 
by. devils; but finally he is inexorably compelled to em- 
brace the happiness to which the forces of heaven and 
earth alike seem to be driving him, and he discovers that 
it does not fail. 

“The Heretic of Soana” is a frank glorification of love, 
a glorification which is fundamental, ignoring neither the 
sensual nor the spiritual, the present sensation or the 
vast dream. One does not know which Hauptmann has 
expressed more beautifully, the sensual rapture or the 
overshadowing fantasy which is like an image of the 
other cast upon the skies. He loses hold of neither, show- 
ing them as aspects of one thing, both necessary and both 
beautiful. His pages are full of sensual beauty, but not 
of sensual beauty for its own sake, nor of that intellec- 
tualized, calculated sensuousness which one finds so often 
in the French. His sensuousness blossoms out of the 
theme; it is exuberant, but sensuousness must in the nature 
of things be either exuberant or prurient. In ‘““The Heretic 
of Soana” it is, like nature and love, riotous and clean, 
and it can only give offence to those to whom life itself 
gives offence. That treatment is so magnificently single, 
so entirely without arriére pensée, that Hauptmann seems 
to be setting down not so much his own thoughts as 
those of the mighty and ever young god of love. One 
touch of modern cynicism, of intellectual afterthought, 
would have spoiled it and made it nasty. But Hauptmann 
does not descend once to that easier plane; he remains 
on the level of ecstasy and unconscious innocence through- 
out. That is, in our day, an astonishing feat. 

The translation is careful, exact, occasionally felicitous ; 
but in the great passages near the end it is a little dis- 
appointing. In the German “The Heretic of Soana” is 
not only a beautiful lyrical work; it is a remarkable 
exercise in style. It is, in other words, peculiarly diffi- 
cult to translate. I have compared Mr. Morgan’s render- 
ing with the original and I have not found a single 
inaccuracy; yet in several passages the atmosphere of 
Hauptmann’s prose is very faintly suggested. To succeed 
in that is a problem of rhythm, and very few translators 
solve it. One is grateful, at least, that Mr. Morgan has 
eschewed cleverness; one shudders to think what might 
have been done to the book by a really “clever” translator. 
For the original is characterized by a complete lack of 
cleverness, by a simplicity which is that of unadorned 
genius. The translation does not put anything except 
the unavoidable transposition of language between the 
reader and the genius; and that, perhaps, is the most 
that can be desired. 

Epwin Murr. 


BORING FROM WITHIN. 
Despite the thickness of the style and the garrulity of 
much of the “confessing,” Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s autobi- 
ography’ is distinctly informing. It tells the life-story of 
a conspicuous figure in the intellectual life of America, 
and tells that story, if not freely and glibly, at least intel- 
ligibly. Mr. Hall has suppressed a good deal in the 
narrative and frankly admits as much. But considering 
the inhibitions the aged psychologist must have had to 
struggle with while setting down his story, one is some- 
what astonished at its frankness and honesty. For in- 
stance, the confession is made that the author was a 
“slacker” during the Civil War. “True,” he goes on, “I 
tried to enlist surreptitiously at last, largely probably 
because goaded, stung and ashamed. To make my con- 


1“TLife and Confessions of a Psychologist.” G. Stanley Hall. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, $5.00. 


fession complete, I liave never since been able, on the 
whole, to wish I had gone.” In the light of the fact that 
Mr. Hall was not conspicuously a pacifist in 1917, but 


on the contrary seems to have been rather certain of the 


holiness of the war against Kultur, this confession of his 
squeamishness sixty years ago is no slight achievement. 

The story itself, that of a “smart” New England 
farmer-boy struggling up through poverty and misunder- 
standing to a place of genuine leadership in the land, is 
but a part of the American saga. Its chief distinction 
is not its content but the manner in which that content 
is analysed. Perhaps no autobiography in our literature is 
marked by so earnest an effort to throw light into the 
dark alleyways of motivation, Mr. Hall is constantly 
stopping to watch himself live, constantly seeking to 
understand why he does what he does, and why he is 
what he is. One feels that it is a pity that so much 
of the book is filled with formal summaries of progress 
in education, child-study, intelligence-testing and the like. 
Such data, properly co-ordinated, should have been saved 
for another volume, and this should have been devoted 
solely to the life of the man; for it is a life of importance, 
and one deserving a far wider reading than it can pos- 
sibly get with its present voluminous padding. G. Stanley 
Hall is one of the pioneers along half a dozen trails 
through the wilderness of the mind. He was one of the 
first Americans to teach the importance of child-study, 
sex-education, psycho-analysis and religious éclaircisse- 
ment. He was the first to introduce Freud and Freudian- 
ism to this country. He directed the first graduate school 
in the land. He founded half a dozen journals of psy- 
chology and education, and twice as many seminars and 
associations for the study of those subjects. He has dared 
to enter fastnesses protected by a legion of taboos and 
conventions, and in the face of scorn and contumely he 
has pressed unfalteringly forward so that even to-day he 
is still not far from the van. 

The tale of his life and struggles is not without its 
moral. Dr. Hall is one more of the great men of our time 
who, though rebels in spirit, have been pawed by 
the mob into at least the appearance of conformity. With 
him the critical hour came late in the ’seventies, after his 
second visit to Europe, when the contrast between the 
culture and Gemiitlichkeit of Germany and the gawkiness 
and Sabbatarianism of America broke over his head like 
a cloud-burst. Of this hour he writes: 


I fairly loathed and hated so much that I saw about me that 
I now realize more clearly than ever how possible it would 
have been for me to have drifted into some, perhaps almost 
any, camp of radicals and to have come into such open rupture 
with the scheme of things as they were that I should have 
been stigmatized as dangerous, at least for any academic 
career, where the motto was Safety First. It was 
most fortunate that these deeply stirred instincts of revolt 
were never openly expressed and my rank heresies and social- 
istic leanings unknown. 


Some will wonder as they read on through the rest of 
the book for just whom the suppression of those “instincts 
of revolt” was fortunate. Certainly not for the man 
himself, for to the very last page of the chronicle he 
confesses that the dominant note in his life has been 
one of sadness and isolation. No one can read of that 
agonizing period when President Hall had to suffer in 
silence while the petulant old Mr. Clark toyed with the 
life of Clark University as a child toys with a fly it has 
caught, without wondering whether his suppression was 
justified. 

But perhaps it was fortunate indeed for the academic 
world that G. Stanley Hall did remain within the fold. 
“Boring from within” is a harrowing and thankless pur- 
suit for the individual, and one far less exhilarating than 
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kicking from without; but on occasion it is not without 
its fruits for the world. 


Lewis Browne. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Tue editors of the “Cambridge Ancient History” * hope 
that the great series which they project will find accept- 
ance among general readers as well as among scholars. 
In case any considerable body of the general reading pub- 
lic should become interested in it, which is greatly to be 
desired, it would be highly creditable to our age of intel- 
lectual democratization; for the task of reading a vol- 
ume of the scope and scholarly character of the first vol- 
ume of the “Cambridge Ancient History’ series is not 
a light one. It presents with considerable detail the 
present status of scientific knowledge of the prehistoric 
period of European, West Asiatic and North African 
history, and carries forward into the historic period as 
far as the close of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt in 
1580 B. C. The professional scholar will read it with a 
keen appreciation of the labour involved in its writing, 
the sincerity of workmanship which it displays, and the 
sanity of judgment shown by the British historians who 
co-operated in its production. The writers have wisely 
refrained from condescending to the class of “general 
readers.” There is no attempt made to simplify the many 
historical problems of the period covered which must, 
in honesty, remain complex, nor to be decisive where the 
scholarly attitude of mind demands a statement of con- 
flicting possibilities, or where a preferential judgment only 
can be advanced by the scholar concerned. 

The scope of the complete series of the “Cambridge 
Ancient History” as now planned is to be a broad one. 
It is to contain eight volumes, covering all that is at 
present known of the ancient history of the lands border- 
ing upon the Mediterranean from the earliest period to 
the year 324 A. D., when Constantine the Great defeated 
his co-emperor Licinius Licinianus. The final date is well 
chosen. For, by reason of that victory, as the culmina- 
tion of a previous policy of maintaining equality for all 
religions, the house of Constantine entered upon a policy 
of active support of Christianity; and the political 
bigotry of the Roman State gave place to a religious 
bigotry which swept away the too amiable gods of pagan 
antiquity before its passionate conviction. Eduard Meyer, 
the great German historian, attempted to cover the same 
wide chronological and territorial area with the same 
attention to detail. The first volume of his “Geschichte 
des Altertums” appeared in 1884, followed by four more 
volumes which carried the story well down into the 
fourth century B. C. At this point he found that the 
accumulation of new evidence by anthropologists and 
palzontologists for the prehistoric period, and the addi- 
tional materials presented by archeological excavations 
for the early history of Egypt, the 7Aigean Sea and West- 
ern Asia, required a. complete overhauling of his first 
volume. This took place in 1909 and 1913. His massive 
work has, therefore, remained incomplete, as a task too 
great for the powers of one man. 

The method of co-operative work adopted by the 
editors of the two preceding series, the Cambridge 
Medieval and the Cambridge Modern Histories, and used 
in the Ancient History series, is particularly applicable to 
the ancient field at the present time, when archzological 
research has attracted so much popular interest and pro- 
duces each year new evidence, thus compelling changes, 
decade by decade, in any synthetic presentation of the 
whole. What the Cambridge co-operative method neces- 
sarily loses in unity of treatment, through overlapping, 


4“The Cambridge Ancient History.” 
to 1580 B. C.). Edited by J. B. Bury, F. B. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $8.50. 


Vol. I (Egypt and Babylonia 
" a Cook, F, E. Adcock, 


and the divergence of the views of its writers, it will 
more than make good by the fact that the work can be 
completed rapidly, and by the greater authority to be 
attained through the employment of many specialists, 
each competent in his more limited sphere. There is, 
moreover, in the first volume, every evidence that this 
element of specialization has not led to restriction of 
outlook or vision. Specialistic interest in details is evi- 
dent, ‘but this can not be helped, seeing that an intensive 
treatment of ancient history to-day requires the use of 
specialists. To present the history of antiquity as an 
entity and in detail is no longer a one-man job. 

The volume is to be strongly recommended to the gen- 
eral reader with a warning. It is no child’s play to read 
it. Whoever can bring to the reading the necessary per- 
sistence and intellectual strength will greatly gain in 
knowledge of the ancient world and of what historiog- 
raphy is in our time. He will realize that the past hun- 
dred years show, in the historical discipline which has 
been developed in that time, one characteristic which ap- 
pears in all other fields of our endeavour—a great in- 
crease in material output. We moderns are not so greatly 
superior to Thucydides either in power of observation, or 
in acuteness of deduction on the basis of observation 
recorded, as we like to suppose. But we have a tremen- 
dous advantage over him and his ancient disciples in the 
ability to obtain information on any period preceding the 
particular one about which we may wish to write. The 
search for and the organization of new materials in all 
fields, which is characteristic of the historiography of to- 
day, is particularly marked in the development of archzo- 
logical research. The Celtic archeologist of Dublin Uni- 
versity, R. A. Stewart Macalister, has given (Ch. 111) an 
interesting sketch of the history of archzological excava- 
tions affecting the period and the countries which fall 
within the scope of this first volume. The advance made 
in the last thirty years in the technique of archeological 
work, and consequently in the accuracy of the results at- 
tained, is made clear by Professor Macalister’s treatment, 
despite the limited space allotted him. Most skilful, also, 
is Professor Myers’s explanation of the “eloquence of 
potsherds” (pp. 69-71), that is, of the reasons why bits 
of pottery are so important in establishing a knowledge of 
advance or decadence in civilizations of the prehistoric 
period and the earlier periods after the development of 
writing. 

The task of giving the geological and geographical 
setting for the whole volume, and of presenting the his- 
tory of primitive man in his development through the 
paleolithic and neolithic periods, was perhaps the most 
difficult that was involved in the writing of this volume, 
just as this volume will be the most difficult of the en- 
tire series to write as well as to read. This task was 
given into the competent hands of Professor John L. 
Myers of Oxford. He gives a comprehensive picture of 
the development of mankind as it is based upon the mate- 
rials and technique used in the manufacture of the uten- 
sils and implements of daily life and of war and the 
chase. This is carried down to the twelfth century B. C., 
when iron came into general use. Throughout these two 
chapters, one is impressed with the increasing security of 
the results which can be attained by the correlation of 
the results of recent finds and research in geology, palzon- 
tology, climatology and cranial-biological study. It is 
obvious, however, that many of the judgments. given are 
still highly provisional, demanding verification or rejec- 
tion as new evidence is found and evaluated, 

The chapter upon the ancient chronological systems is 
the work of four specialists. Necessarily it is technical. 
Yet it is particularly characteristic of what is most dis- 
tinctive and most valuable in this history. There is no 
attempt to minimize, deny or conceal difficulties. The 
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reader is made to understand that the chronology of this 
period had to be constructed during the past century as 
the archeological finds made such construction of a 
temporal ‘framework possible. In their Egyptian chron- 
ology the editors follow closely in the main the results 
of the German school of Egyptologists, based upon the 
work of Eduard Meyer. The system of datings for early 
Egypt advanced and still adhered to by Flinders Petrie 
has been abandoned in this volume. The datings of 
Flinders Petrie placed reigns and events in the Old King- 
dom more than 1000 years earlier than the German sys- 
tem, which has had the continuous support of the eminent 
American Egyptologist, James H. Breasted of Chicago. 
The fact that British scholars are dropping Petrie’s 
chronology is indicative of the way in which a consensus 
of judgment and a closer approximation to a positive and 
secure system of dates is gradually being attained. 

The early history, to the time of Hammurabi, of the 
many little theocratic city-kingdoms of the Babylonian 
alluvial plain is still a very difficult matter to handle, 
owing to the wealth of detail now at hand and the diver- 
sity and multiplicity of the little States concerned. The 
presentation of the development in this area has been en- 
trusted to three well-known scholars: the old Sumerian 
and Akkado-Sumerian cultures to Professor Stephen H. 
Langdon, the Oxford Assyriologist; the greater part of 
the period of strong Semitic influence to Mr. S. A. Cook, 
of Cambridge University, and Mr. R. Campbell Thomp- 
son. The confusion of the political history merges into 
an admirable delineation of the cultural life of Babylonia 
in the time of Hammurabi (Ch. xiv). This is presented 
by Mr. Thompson. The work of the other three scholars 
who have contributed to the construction of this volume, 
Mr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum, Mr. A. J. B. Wace 
of Cambridge, Professor T. Eric Peet of Liverpool Uni- 
versity, is equally deserving of praise. They too show 
complete control of multitudinous details. 

As long as historical interest and research continue un- 
impeded by control of the political State, no piece of 
historical writing can be definitive. This is true above 
all of ancient history at the present time, when new dis- 
coveries appear almost from month to month. The much- 
advertised Tut-ankh-Amen discoveries will no doubt re- 
ceive their evaluation and scientific place in the second 
volume of the “Cambridge Ancient History” when it ap- 
pears. Useful as they will be in rounding out our knowl- 
edge of the artistic and technical sides of Egyptian life 
under the Empire, they will not, as far as present indi- 
cations go, occasion any great revolution in the history 
of Egypt as it now stands. If the interesting studies in 
the Japhetic languages of the Caucasus regions now being 
made by the two Russian scholars Braun and Marr stand 
the test of scholarly criticism, they will prove to be of far 
greater general importance. The results claimed for these 
language-studies, described in the Freeman of 14 March 
of last year, came too late for inclusion in this volume. 
If their contentions are proved, the suggestion thrown 
out by Mr. Wace (p. 604) concerning the possibility of 
a uniform culture for all Greece in the neolithic period 
would have to be re-affirmed for a much wider area. The 
unity of the primitive language-stocks of the Mediter- 
ranean world before the intrusion of the Indo-European 
languages into that area would suggest a unity of neolithic 
culture far wider in its geographic scope than Mr. Wace 
postulated. 

Wiii1am LINN WESTERMANN. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“As Tuery Arg,’”* a collection of “political portraits” pub- 
lished anonymously in 1922 under the title “Ceux qui Nous 


French Political Portraits, Translated from the 


1“As They Are.” 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 


French by Winifred Katzin. 


Ménent,” represents a type of character-sketch which has been 
but little developed in this country, but in which French 
writers are pre-eminently apt. 
of them politicians, except Marshal Foch, whom the writer 
portrays, include most of the better known names, from 
Clemenceau to Poincaré, except extreme radicals and com- 
munists; the sympathies of the author being clearly with the 
powers that be. Included in the list are also a few Senators 
or Deputies whose fame has not yet spread beyond France. 
The sketches are of uneven merit, and the specific biographical 
information of the “Who’s Who” type is not considerable, but 
for the reader who already knows something of French politi- 
cal issues and methods the portraitures, always racy and some- 
times brilliant, will be welcome. Incidentally, the prejudices of 
the author, which are not concealed, afford an interesting in- 
dication of the extent to which resentments born of the world- 
war still survive in French politics. 
W. M. 


Tue refreshing absence of an air of patronage is the note- 
worthy merit of Miss MacMurchy’s deft narrative of 
childhood entitled “The Child’s House’* It is no facile 
assignment to write the comedy of Vanessa “from the age 
of eight until she has climbed the steps as far as thirteen,” 
but it has been done, in this instance, smoothly and gra- 
ciously. The serious thinking of a child is made so adroitly 
a part of the story that one is not continually reminded 
that the author is engaged in sprinkling salt on the tail 
feathers of that terrible bird, child-psychology. Incidents 
are handled with humour and understanding, and with no 
attempt to draw them out beyond their intrinsic strength; 
Vanessa emerges as a quite real little person. 
Lb: 


THERE is a twinkle on almost every page of Mr. Henry Holt’s 
reminiscences’; even when he is dogmatic it is with a loop- 
hole of tolerance, as if it were not half so important to 
believe everything he says as it is to test him out for one- 
self. The octogenarian publisher and author has seen life 
develop from the provincial pace of the times before the 
Civil War to the feverish momentum of the period since the 
world-war; he is puzzled by some of the changes but not 
made dizzy by them. He makes his own evaluations, dis- 
cusses diet and short skirts and prohibition and people with 
an equal zest and with shrewd discernment. Where he does 
not find this age to his liking, he says so and his reasons 
are cogent. Where he sees improvement, he is equally ready 
to applaud it. His impressions of writers and statesmen 
and financiers are fresh and intimate; he takes a justifiable 
and not unbecoming pride in his share in the movements of 
the last half-century. The form of these “garrulities” is 
aptly suited to their content; much of the material has been 
reclaimed from magazines and no attempt has been made 
to smooth out the overlapping wrinkles of text. Mr, Holt 
has reversed himself on various details—which only adds 
to the piquant quality of his narrative. He is a good 
talker, and his life has been crowded with things worth 
talking about. 
EB: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


TuforHiLe GAUTIER took pains to have his daughter in- 
structed in Japanese. It was a provision for the future: 
he had, or expected to have, nothing else to leave her, and 
the knowledge of Japanese was a unique possession upon 
which anyone with a rudimentary literary faculty might 
be able to count for a livelihood. Two generations before 
Russian would have answered as well, or even German, 
and the fact serves to mark all that is meant by the 
“srowth of communication” during the last century. 


1“The Child’s House.” 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

2“Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00, 


Marjory MacMurchy. New York: The 
Henry Holt. Boston: 
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When Carlyle wrote his “Life of Schilier” German litera- 
ture was virtually unknown in England: it was unknown 
in France a generation before Heine wrote his “Romantic 
School,” and how many other national literatures that now 
belong to the world were locked up in tongues of which 
virtually no foreigner had the key. In the space of a few 
years these doors were all thrown open: epics tumbled out 
from all quarters, strange ballad-cycles, novels and tales, 
and there began a disorderly process of cross-fertilization 
of which we have seen only the earliest stages. 


Nowapays in foreign languages we can discover only our 
contemporaries. It is difficult for us even to imagine the 
sensations of a man exploring, as the first of his race, the 
length and breadth of a great unknown literature. It 
would not be entirely true to say that Carlyle did this, for 
Coleridge, De Quincey and Shelley had all made raids 
across the German border; but it is almost true. German 
literature gave him “what he wanted,” it gave him his 
direction, it also gave him his chance in a practical way. 
During all those years before he found himself, when he 
was attempting to write his novel and dropped it, when he 
turned to short stories and dropped them, when he even 
considered writing a play, when he floundered into poetry 
and out again, the study and translation: of German au- 
thors was his one whole-hearted activity. He was as 
absorbed as ever Doughty was in the desert of Arabia; 
and this absorption, together with his connexion with Jane 
Welsh, really makes up the story of Mr. D. A. Wilson’s 
“Carlyle Till Marriage.” * 


It seems to have begun with a reading of Madame de 
Staél’s “Germany,”? that extraordinary book which also 
provoked Heine’s studies in German poetry and philo- 
sophy. Carlyle was twenty-two at the time, and a year 
later he set to work at the language, having found a fel- 
low-Scotsman who had been at G6ttingen and could give 
him lessons in exchange for lessons in French. From his 
friend Edward Irving he borrowed a life of Frederick the 
Great, a subject to which he was to return twenty years 
later. He found Frederick’s wars dull, but in Lessing he 
discovered “some spirit”; and by 1820 he was, as he wrote 
in one of his letters, “living riotously with Schiller, Goethe 
and the rest”—the “greatest men at present” with him. 


It is not [he writes of Goethe] for his masterly conception 
of human nature—from the heroes of classical story down to 
the blackguards of a Leipzig alehouse—that I admire him 
above all others; his profound sentiment of beauty, his most 
brilliant delineations of all its varieties—his gaiety of head 
and melancholy of heart open all the floodgates of my sym- 
pathy. ‘Faust’ is a wonderful tragedy. I doubt if even Shake- 
speare with all his prowess had sadness enough in his nature 
to understand the arid and withered feelings of a passionate 
spirit worn out by excessive studies and the want of all en- 


joyment. 


All this was to leave its mark in “Sartor Resartus.” Mean- 
while he had passed on to Kant, Fichte and the romantic 
writers whom he was soon to introduce to the English- 
speaking public. 


He had happened on Goethe at a critical moment. Years 
later he said he had been “plunged into miserable doubts 
and speculations” after finding the creeds incredible, and 
the “German writings” had delivered him. “Goethe taught 
me,” as he put it, “that the true things in Christianity sur- 
vived and were eternally true; pointed out to me the real 
nature of life and things—not that he did this directly, 
but incidentally; and let me see it rather than told me. 


1“Carlyle Till Marriage.” David Alec Wilson. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Company. $6.00. 


This gave me peace and great satisfaction.” He had been 
“in the very midst of Wertherism—the blackness and 
darkness of death,’ and the passage that came to him 
chiefly as a revelation—‘“for I can call it no other’— 
occurred in “Wilhelm Meister.” Goethe had described in 
the book a society that had been formed to receive propo- 
sitions and give responses. Many people wrote for recipes 
for happiness, and these inquiries were laid on the shelf 
and never answered at all. “What,” said Carlyle to him- 
self, “is it not the recipe of happiness that I have been 
seeking all my life? After turning it over a great 
while in my own mind, I got to see that it was very true. 


It was the thing all the world was in error in. No man 
has the right to ask for a recipe of happiness. : 
There is something better than that. Spiritual 
clearness is a far better thing than happiness.” It was 


this that seemed to him “like the rising of a light in the 
darkness which lay around.” His religious doubts had 
paralysed him, and it was only when these were in a 


measure settled that he was able to begin his work as a 
writer. 


In 1822 an Edinburgh bookseller had proposed a transla- 
tion of “Wilhelm Meister.” The following year he under- 
took it, having in the interim made some headway with 
“Schiller.” He had begun this as a simple essay, and it 
soon developed into a book—not without difficulties. 


That miserable farrago of mine [he writes in the second week] 
goes on as ill as anything can go. I ‘have been thrice on the 
point of burning it, and giving up the task in despair. Did you 
ever hear of Rousseau lying in his bed and painfully wrench- 
ing every syllable of his ‘Nouvelle Heloise’ from the obscure 
complexities of his imagination, writing every sentence five 
times over? He is my only comfort when I sit down to write. 
I feel the greatest dunce. 


“WorsE and worse” it went; he was sure he was “dying 
by inches” as he wrote, imputing meanwhile to the cheer- 
ful consumptive Schiller the miseries of his own mood. 
“T am scribbling, not writing ‘Schiller’: my mind will not 
catch hold of it; I skim it, do as I will, and I am as anxious 
as possible to get it off my hands.” It took him nearly a 
year to do so, and another to finish “Wilhelm Meister’— 
he had begun “Werther” and dropped it; and it was then 
he received from Goethe that letter full of “kind nothings, 
in a simple, patriarchal style’ of which Jane Welsh made 
such prudent use. “It is pleasant,” said Goethe to Ecker- 
mann, “to see how the earlier pedantry of the Scots has 
changed into earnestness and profundity.” And again: “It 
is admirable in Carlyle that, in his judgment of our Ger- 
man authors, he has especially in view the mental and 
moral core as that which is really influential. Carlyle is 
a moral force of great importance. There is in him much 
for the future, and we can not foresee what he will pro- 
duce and effect.” 


He was to go on to Richter, to Tieck, to so many others. 
Indeed Carlyle was nearly forty before he turned away 
from this pasture of his youth—turned away with a some- 
what unreasonable sneer at the “transcendental moonshine” 
so much of which had leaked into his own writing. To- 
day we should be obliged to turn to China or Peru for a 
similar opportunity. Indeed, we can trace much of that 
fear of the commonplace which paralyses so many talents 
in our generation to the sense that everything has been 
explored, that the last word has been said on the history 
of literature. But here the law of compensation is at 
work: no frame of mind is better calculated than this to 
breed ignorance and forgetfulness. By the end of another 
century the work of the last will all need to be done over 
again—from other points of view and with other aims. 
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Tue approaching suspension of the FREEMAN has prompt- 
ed so many readers to send expressions of regret and 
generous offers of assistance, that it proves impossible to 
make early acknowledgment of all of them. Correspond- 
ents need scarcely to be assured of our gratitude, and that 


delay in answering implies no want of appreciation. 


The editorial announcement of discontinuance print- 
ed in the FREEMAN of 6 February should be read again 
by those who infer that the paper passes solely because of 
the large annual deficit. The explanation there presented 
was that in the judgment of the owners we had failed 
to secure a body of readers sufficiently large to warrant 


further publication. 


Many attempts were made to secure a reasonable 
increase of subscribers, including costly conventional ad- 
vertising and intensive promotion. Friends and circula- 
tion ‘‘experts’’ who were consulted offered feasible 
suggestions, but every suggestion was based on a different 
FREEMAN than the one the editors were making. If we 
had adopted them the circulation might have gone up a 
few tens of thousands, but the FREEMAN would have lost 
its soul—and the adherence of those who mourn over 


it to-day. 


Supplementing last week’s price-list of back numbers, the FREEMAN 
announces that no more copies of Nos. 114 and 118 are for sale. We 


are ready to purchase perfect copies of those issues at $1.00 each. 


Tue FREEMAN CORPORATION 
116 West 13th Street — 
New York 


